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EDITORIAL 


This issue of Current Dialogue has a wide-ranging content with contributions from our 
network, reports from the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue (IRRD) and some of 
the contributions from a Bossey seminar on hermeneutics. But this issue gives a particular 
emphasis to Christian-Buddhist dialogue, addressed from a couple of different perspectives. 
Buddhism and Christianity are very different from each other. There are obvious differences 
between rebirth and historical uniqueness, between no-self and person, between emptiness 
and being. Buddhism is, as someone has said, a "religion of the eye," which begins as 
philosophy and grows into story, and Christianity is a "religion of the ear," which initially takes 
a narrative form but gives rise to philosophy. 


This is a challenge that, in spite of all differences or maybe thanks to the differences, should 
bring Christians and Buddhists together to learn from each other, to be faced by each other 
and to discover that the relationship can become a true partnership. 


Christian-Buddhist dialogue is a dialogue with several faces, spanning over various diverse 
and different relationships: exchanges between Buddhist and Christian academics, monastic 
exchanges between Japanese Buddhist and Catholic monks and nuns (see Katrin Amell’s 
contribution on Buddhist praxis in Christianity), dialogues taking into consideration the 
inroads made by various forms of Buddhism in the West, co-operation on social issues 
between Buddhists and Christians. "Engaged Buddhists" in Thailand, Rissho Kosei-kai in 
Japan and the Global Network of Religions for Children, sponsored by the Arigatou 
Foundation are some partners of the World Council of Churches (WCC) in Buddhist- 
Christian co-operation. 


Unfortunately there are also increasing signs of tense relations between Christians and 
Buddhists in countries in Asia, not least as a consequence of Buddhist experiences of 
Christian proselytism but also in some parts of Asia as a result of a Buddhist awakening in 
relation to its own mission in the world. One important task for the WCC and IRRD is to 
facilitate dialogues between Christians and Theravada Buddhists on how Christian and 
Buddhist missionary understandings must always be firmly grounded in absolute respect of 
the other. Living together in justice and peace can only be achieved if the dignity of the other 
is a concern and priority. 


In mid-December, the WCC was honoured by the visit of the Iranian president Sayyid 
Mohammad Khatami, who made an appeal for inter-religious dialogue as an alternative to 
religious fundamentalism and as a source of international peace and stability, in a public 
lecture. His lecture emphasised as an absolute and vital necessity "the dialogue of 
civilisations, but also the dialogue between religions, particularly between Islam and 
Christianity". President Khatami noted that it was precisely during the 2001 UN Year of 
Dialogue among Civilisations that terrorism showed its "ugliest face" with the "tragic attacks" 
in the USA. "The future of religion will depend on the abandoning of fanaticism, and on (...) 
mutual comprehension and openness," he stressed. "No religion can hold claim to absolute 
Truth (...). Dialogue is the foundation which allows for unity in diversity," he said. The prime 
minister of Norway, H.E. Kjell Magne Bondevik, and the WCC general secretary, Rev. Dr 
Konrad Raiser, responded to his presentation. 


The texts of the speeches by Sayyid Mohammad Khatami, Kjell Magne Bondevik and Konrad 
Raiser are available from our office or on our website at: 


http://www.wcc-coe.org/wec/what/interreligious/khatami-anchor.html 


Seasons’ Greetings 
Hans Ucko, Editor 
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Contextual Paradigms for Interfaith Relations 


Douglas Pratt 


The Introduction 

Ours is an age of plurality in all things. But, in 
point of fact, plurality has always been the 
case: difference, diversity, multiplicity—in 
whatever sphere of human life—has ever been 
the lot of humanity. Religion is no exception. 
And while most, if not all, religions hold that 
unity—or internal uniformity and coherence—it 
is a sine gua non, an essential and defining 
element, the lived reality of religious people 
everywhere is most often the context of, and 
contention with, difference of viewpoint, 
variety of experience, clash of interpretation, 
and often allied competing claims for religious 
allegiance and identity. Plurality is not only 
between religions, it is also something within 
religions. This is certainly the case for both 
Christianity and Islam: each contains a 
considerable range of diversity, from variant 
interpretations and applications of the agreed 
orthodox norm, to _ outright  rivalrous 
contentions to define and represent that norm. 


In our age of heightened awareness of 
religious plurality as the lived context for more 
and more peoples, and with it an enhanced 
appreciation of attendant tensions and issues, 
the question of interreligious dialogue—or 
more broadly the promotion of _ interfaith 
relations—is not simply a theoretical nicety. 
People of different religious allegiances are 
neighbours who must talk with each other 
and, together, address concerns held in 
common. And today, of course, the need for 
cross-religious Communication is increasingly 
vital as it is religion—or more accurately 
religious ideologies and ideals—that figures 
as the prime context of many current 
situations of geo-political concern. The idea of 
the world waging war against terrorism, for 
instance, is a figment of the spin-doctors’ 
imaginations. In reality it is terrorists who 
today wage war against the world—and the 
world struggles to understand, let alone cope 
with and combat, this ubiquitous scourge. For 


arguably, today’s terrorists are mostly, if not 
entirely, driven by a specific religious ideology. 
The religiously driven terrorist holds a 
negative valorisation of the world that arises 
out of deeply held moral judgements and 
metaphysical perspectives which _ both 
express, and are impelled by, the 
fundamentals of the relevant religious 
viewpoint. God’s Will has been transgressed; 
God’s wrath is invoked; God’s army is but the 
agency of divine action. The terrorists’ bombs 
may capture our attention—that is what they 
are designed to do, after all—but it is the 
terrorists’ bombastic rhetoric that gives the 
clue as to underlying perspective and 
motivation. It is only as religious rhetoric is 
challenged and ameliorated through _inter- 
religious dialogical engagement that there will 
be any hope of neutralising the profoundly 
negative motifs and values driving 
contemporary nihilistic-oriented religion-based 
terrorism. 


So, the promotion of interfaith relations is a 
vital challenge for our age. _ Interfaith 
engagement, including intentional _ inter- 
religious dialogue, is a contemporary 
imperative, especially between the Abrahamic 
faiths of Judaism, Christianity and Islam. Our 
present focus is on the Christian-Muslim 
nexus with, of course, special reference to 
Indonesia. 


The ecumenical theologian, Stanley 
Samartha, once stated that dialogue ‘is part of 
the living relationship between people of 
different faiths and ideologies as they share in 
the life of the community’.' In this regard, 
interreligious dialogue is understood to occur 
in at least four modalities: the dialogue of /ife, 
the dialogue of action, the dialogue of 
experience, and the intellectual level of 
dialogue—the dialogue of discourse. If the first 
three involve relatively indirect forms of 
conversation around or about religion, or even 
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directly involve religious engagement of some 
sort, the modality of discursive dialogue is 
certainly no mere ‘conversation’ tangential to 
deeply held religious sensibilities. Rather it is 
an exercise in mutual understanding that 
involves critical self-reflection as well as 
careful analysis and empathetic apprehension 
of the position of the dialogical partner. 
Raimundo Panikkar once made the following 
challenging statement. It remains fresh in its 
contemporary applicability. 


Dialogue, to begin with, has to be duo-/ogue. 
There have to be two /ogoi, two languages 
encountering each other, so as to overcome 
the danger of double monologue. One has to 
know the language of the other, even if one 
has to learn it precisely from the other, and 
Often in the very exercise of dialogue. 
Dialogue engages the intellect, the /ogos." 


Interfaith dialogue, to be authentic, 
necessarily involves dialogical partners who 
are committed to their own religion and to the 
cause of dialogue. But, such dialogical 
engagement is rejected by some—indeed 
possibly many, if the global resurgence of 
religious fundamentalisms is anything to go 
by—as too threatening to their religion’s 
fundamentals, or too potentially disruptive of a 
secure religious identity. 


The conditions for interreligious engagement, 
especially interreligious dialogue, are set by 
the cognitive paradigms that pertain to the 
understanding of the nature of religious 
diversity as such. These in turn govern the 
nature and- extent of _ interreligious 
engagement as lived reality. The intellectual 
context of such engagement involves the 
application, generally speaking, of one or 
other of the three paradigms for interreligious 
dialogue, viz., exclusivism, inclusivism, and 
pluralism. Broadly speaking, these are the 
contextual paradigms for interfaith relations 
and may be viewed as denoting various 
means of cognitively coping with religious 
diversity. However, on closer inspection each 
is a category within which several variant 
paradigms can be detected. It is these 


paradigms which form the background to 
Christian-Muslim and interreligious dialogue. 


Exclusivism 

The paradigm of exclusivism has to do with 
the maternal identification of a _ particular 
religion (or form of that religion) with the 
essence and substance of true universal 
religion as such, thereby excluding all other 
possibilities to that claim. From this viewpoint, 
the exclusivist’s religion is the ‘Only Right 
One’. By its very nature exclusivism is hostile 
to dialogue proper, but it nevertheless 
impinges on dialogue, most often contributing 
to the undermining of efforts toward it. 


The exclusivist affirms identity in a complex 
world of plurality by a return to the firm 
foundations of his or her own tradition and an 
emphasis on the distinctive identity provided 
by that tradition....Exclusivism is more than 
simply a conviction about the transformative 
power of the particular vision one has; it is a 
conviction about its finality and its absolute 
priority over competing views." 


For the exclusivist the mere co-existence of 
religions is not possible-the natural tendency 
to an exclusive self-assertion predominates.” 


The paradigm of exclusivism may itself be 
viewed as having two variants, which we may 
call ‘closed’ and ‘open’. A closed exclusivism 
simply rejects any religious ‘other out of hand. 
An open exclusivism, while maintaining 
cognitive and salvific superiority, may at least 
be amenably disposed toward the other, if 
only to allow for—even encourage—the 
capitulation (Christian conversion, or Islamic 
reversion, for instance) of the other. Hendrik 
Kraemer, for many years a missionary in 
Indonesia, is a representative of a Christian 
open exclusivism. Although he upheld the 
validity of cultural plurality, the open 
exclusivism he espoused asserted a 
triumphant Christocentric salvific imperialism: 
Christianity stands apart, holding a position of 
exclusive privilege. ‘Christianity understands 
itself not as one of several religions, but as the 
adequate and definitive revelation of God in 
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history’... On the one hand a hard-line or 
‘closed’ exclusivist will spurn interaction with 
another religious viewpoint altogether: 
imperialist assertion is the only mode of 
communication admissible. On the other 
hand, a more soft-line ‘open’ approach may 
yet entertain a dialogue of sorts—more a 
conversational interaction—if only with a view 
to understanding the perspective of the other 
in order, then, better to refute it and so 
proclaim the ‘Only Right One’ religion. 


Inclusivism 

In general terms | define religious inclusivism 
as the effective identity of a particular religion 
with the universal, with some allowance made 
for others. This paradigm suggests the ‘other 
is included surreptitiously, by being 
understood as already ‘anonymously’ and 
indirectly within the fold of the ‘true religion’ 
identified, of course, as being the religion of 
the proponent—the Only Fully Right One. 
Within Christianity it has been embraced 
formally by the Roman Catholic Church since 
Vatican Ill, and it reflects most official 
contemporary Protestant Church positions. 
But inclusivism, | suggest, comes in at least 
three variant forms: Gatekeeper, Incognito 
Ubiquity, and Impenalist. 


Gatekeeper Inclusivism allows for limited 
particular/universal connections in respect of 
other religions, but the validity of such 
connections is found only through one 
religion—‘mine’-—as being the _ point of 
entrance into the realm of the Fully Right 
Religion. A measure of generosity of heart can 
be extended to the religiously other as not 
completely beyond the pale; other religions 
may enjoy a measure of veracity, or limited 
representation, of the Universal Truth. 
However, even these religions must, in some 
sense, go through the ‘gate’ of the inclusive 
religion to obtain full religious or salvific 
validity. But the governing context is clear and 
unequivocal. The inclusivist’s religion is the 
only fully nght way to salvation and the only 
valid bearer of religious truth as such. It 
constitutes the gatekeeper wherein, at best, 
others may be admitted to the pen. 


By contrast, what may be termed /ncognito 
Ubiquity Inclusivism allows for partial validity 
(truth value) as well as partial efficacy (salvific 
value) in respect of other religions. This is 
more than a matter of gate-keeping with a 
generous heart. There is a hint of pluralism 
inasmuch as some theological value is 
accorded to other religions, but there is no 
doubt as to how that is contextualised. Others 
are viewed as variant and limited expressions 
of the universal or religious truth that is yet 
best expressed by our Right One. The ‘our’, of 
course, iS important: any religion could 
theoretically, if not actually, take this view. 
Each can view itself as possessing in full that 
which others lack or have but partially. 


The third variant, /mpenalist Inclusivism, 
allows for the partial truth validity and salvific 
efficacy in respect of others (but only those 
deemed ‘authentic’) in that such others are 
viewed as legitimate variant out-workings of 
the only comprehensive Right One. That is to 
say, aS a sort of advance over the notion that 
other religions, in some incognito fashion, 
express in part what the inclusive religion has 
in full, there is in this variant of inclusivism an 
allowance that certain other religions may, 
indeed, be living out, in an authentic way, that 
which is nevertheless to be found fully in the 
one comprehensively true or right religion. 
Other religions, at least under certain 
conditions, are already and ‘anonymously’ 
included within the purview of the dominant 
religion in this schema. They enjoy a partial 
measure of being right, relative to that religion 
which is, of course, fully right. An illustration of 
this paradigm may be found in Islam with its 
view of Judaism and Christianity as ‘religions 
of the book’. Islam has, knows, and lives fully 
that which has been given to these others, but 
which they now express in only a limited, if not 
corrupted, fashion. From the Christian 
perspective, Diogenes Allen expresses this 
paradigm when he asserts ‘a Christian 
theology of other faiths reaches out toward 
other faiths, retaining the conviction that Christ 
is the Savior of the world, and bringing 
another faith or aspects of it into a vital 
relation to Christ.’ In the end the generic 
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inclusivist stance is modified by an imperialist 
assertion of non-negotiable or superior 
perspective. Imperialist inclusivism highlights 
the basic assumption inherited from the 
exclusivist stance: the total identification of a 
universal value, such as religious truth or 
salvation, with the particulars of but one 
religion. 


Pluralism 

The essential idea of pluralism, as an 
ideological or hermeneutical response to the 
fact of plurality, is to posit a multiplicity of 
particular expressions of that which is deemed 
to be universal, in opposition to the idea that 
there can only be but one valid, or fully valid, 
expression of the universal. This means that 
different religions are equally valid expres- 
sions of some universal ‘religious reality’. 
Specific religions are co-equally valid 
expressions of some universal notion of ‘true 
religion’. Thus both difference and equality are 
affirmed. Religions are not all the ‘same’-— 
their differences are important; yet religions 
are no better or worse than each other as 
equally valid expressions of the universal. On 
this basis, no one religion can lay claim to an 
objective superiority, or superlative 
congruence with the universal religious reality, 
in respect to other religions. 


However, pluralism itself is no one thing. 
Indeed, | suggest there are a number of 
paradigms of pluralism. Some are more 
obvious and well-known; others are somewhat 
novel. 


The first variant, Common Ground Pluralism, 
views religious differences, or the variety of 
religions, as Contextualised Variable 
Expressions of/from a Universal Source. The 
fundamental idea is clear—there is a ‘common 
ground’ of religious ‘reality’ from which the 
different religions of the world derive. John 
Hick, a leading representative of this view, 
argues that since the middle of the twentieth 
century a new consciousness of human 
existence set in one world with many world 
religions has arisen. New conditions and 
contexts demand new. thinking. If our 


neighbour is someone with whom one can 
engage in conversation and dialogue and, in 
so engaging, make discoveries about the 
relativity of values in respect of religious 
identities, then, Hick asks, are members of 
one religion, Christianity for example, 
demonstrably any better (morally or 
behaviourally) than members’ of other 
religions? He draws the conclusion that ‘it is 
not possible to establish the unique moral 
superiority of any one of the great world 
faiths’.”" All religions contain examples of great 
good and of great evil. Says Hick: ‘We need to 
compare apples with apples.’ 


Hick views his own work as a kind of 
“Copernican revolution” for it “involves a shift 
from the dogma that Christianity is at the 
centre to the realisation that it is God who is at 
the centre ...””" Indeed, Hick argues that “...the 
different encounters with the transcendent 
within the different religious traditions may all 
be encounters with the one infinite reality, 
though with partially different and overlapping 
aspects of that reality." And he reminds us 
that the great world religions, seen in historical 
context as movements of faith, “are not 
essentially rivals. They begin at different times 
and in different places, and each expanded 
outwards into the surrounding world of 
primitive natural religion until most of the world 
was drawn up into one or other of the great 
revealed faiths.“ Hick’s approach is 
essentially one of reconciling the aspectival 
relativism that embraces complementary 
diversity. The variant expressions of divine 
reality contained within the different religions 
are not necessarily or automatically mutually 
exclusive, but rather necessarily limited, yet 
complementary, images or manifestations of 
the divine Reality “each expressing some 
aspect or range of aspects and yet none by 
itself fully and exhaustively corresponding to 
the infinite nature of the ultimate reality.” 


The second variant paradigm of pluralism, 
closely allied to the first, is Common Goal 
Pluralism which holds’ that religious 
differences reflect the Variety of Salvific Paths 
leading, or drawn to, the Universal Goal. On 
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this view the key idea is that there is a 
transformative goal that is the end-point of all 
religions, even though it may be differingly 
expressed (in concert with the narrative 
tradition within which each religion dwells 
uniquely) and differently attained (again in 
keeping with the unique transformative or 
salvific narrative of each religion). As Hick 
remarks, “different religions have _ their 
different names for God acting savingly 
towards mankind.””" Hick further suggests that 
the variant salvific paths of religion indicate 
that religions themselves may be regarded as 


. different manifestations to humanity of a 
yet more ultimate ground of all salvific 
transformation. ... the possibility that an infinite 
transcendent reality is being differently 
conceived, and therefore differently ex- 
perienced, and therefore differently responded 
to from within our several religio-cultural ways 
of being human." 


Ground and goal, though complementarily 
linked, are nevertheless two _ variant 
paradigms of the pluralist hypothesis. 


A third variant is the more _ distinctively 
different Complementarity Holistic Pluralism 
for it holds that religious differences may be 
discerned as Complementary Particular 
Expressions which Together Comprise the 
Universal Whole. The American Catholic 
scholar, Paul Knitter, exemplifies this category 
in that he proposes an idea of “unitive 
pluralism’.“Y He argues that “in the 
contemporary pluralistic world there cannot be 
just one religion, but neither can there be 
many that exist in ‘indifferent tolerance’.”” 
Knitter holds a relational view of truth wherein 
the differences and particularities of religions 
are reconciled, but not materially equivalent. 
The plurality of religions is not so much a 
matter of non-competing variant out-workings 
of a common ground or goal, but rather the 
mutual complementarity of different parts 
together comprising a complex whole. The 
world’s religions together comprise the whole 
of what religion is as such. The divine reality 
encountered and expressed variegatedly in 


and through different religions is not the One 
Reality behind religions, as it were, but the 
One Reality that is comprised by them all. 


In similar fashion, the fourth paradigm, 
Dynamic Parallel Pluralism, holds _ that 
religious differences are perceived as 
reflecting a parallelism of _ religious 
phenomena. This paradigmatic perspective 
may be gleaned from the phenomenological 
study of religion espoused by Ninian Smart 
and others. The affirmation of pluralism 
asserts authenticity of phenomena without 
commenting on matters of validity or veracity. 
What is observed as a result of analysis of 
presented data—the phenomena that together 
comprise any given religion—is the presence 
of dynamic parallels rather than substantive 
sameness. The question of commonness of 
goal or ground, let alone the notion of religions 
as parts that collectively comprise a whole, is 
not the focus. Rather, from the observation 
and concomitant analysis of religions can be 
discerned a number of dynamic parallels that 
are operative in and through the various 
narrative traditions of the religions of the 
world. For example, all major religions contain 
a narrative account of an inherent less-than- 
satisfactory state of affairs for human 
existence, howsoever arrived at in terms of 
specific narratives. In all cases, however, this 
state of affairs requires some transformative 
action to overcome and so enable the 
attainment of an ultimate outcome or destiny. 
The stories expressing this vary, as do the 
doctrines and teachings relating thereto. But 
the dynamic contained within the differing 
narratives redounds with parallel similarities. 
Religious plurality may be interpreted in terms 
of dynamic parallels of religious intuition and 
response. This is the point of commonality 
that yet preserves the integrity of difference. 
Religions are not variants of the same thing, 
but they are variant expressions of parallel 
processes. 


The fifth paradigm | call Radically 
Differentiated Pluralism. \t is a more extreme 
view than so far considered, for this variant 
holds that religious differences — signal 
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Irreconcilable Differentiation of Religious 
Identities. That is to say, there is no 
reasonable ground to assume a link across 
religions: their individual, or particular, 
identities militate against any such linkage as 
inferred by the foregoing paradigms of 
pluralism. The difference between them is of 
such a nature that, strictly speaking, it is illicit 
even to consider that there is any point of 
meaningful conceptual contact among the 
religions. The leading exponent of this variant 
is the American theologian and philosopher 
John Cobb.™ He may be identified as a “pure 
pluralist” for whom religions are not mere 
variant expressions of the one divine reality, 
but are genuinely plural in respect of the 
realities they represent. Thus, for example, 
the outcome of dialogical encounter may well 
be mutual transformation as opposed to 
mutual reinforcement." Cobb shows himself 
to be an open-ended, non-common-ground 
pluralist who is Suspicious of any organising or 
categorial terms that might prejudge or limit 
dialogic conversation. He raises objections to 
the notion of “universal theology of religion” 
and sketches difficulties that he sees with the 
term ‘religion’ as a denominating label. 


Cobb asserts the need for all traditions, 
including the Christian, to affirm their unique 
centres of meaning. He protests “that the 
pretense to stand beyond all traditions and 
build neutrally out of all of them is a delusion” 
and clearly asserts the uniqueness of his own 
religious tradition—Christianity—but eschews 
any suggestion that this implies any 
necessary superiority: he argues for “the 
Christian the rejection of all arrogance, 
exclusivism, and dogmatism in relation to 
other ways’. The attractiveness of this 
paradigm lies in its clear assertion of the 
individual identity and integrity of the religions: 
none can be adequately interpreted in the 
terms of another; none can be viewed as in 
any sense subsumed within another. To that 
extent there is no confusion of dialogical 
motive. But it still rather begs the question that 
there are some religions—Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, for instance—where 
historical, if not theological or ideological, 


linkages militate against this paradigm as the 
most apposite context for the conduct of 
dialogue. 


Conclusion 

As we have seen, the paradigms of 
exclusivism and inclusivism are premised on 
the notion that there is but one universal truth 
or religion whereby the relationship between 
the universal and specific religions is 
problematic. Either way it is taken as a sine 
qua non of ‘universal’ that there can be only 
one valid expression of it in terms of particular 
form. Thus the religious exclusivist makes an 
assumption that his or her religion is, in fact, 
the only universally true one. All others are 
necessarily false. The inclusivist holds views 
that allow for a measure of universal religious 
truth being found in more than one particular 
religion, but that, nonetheless, it is his or her 
religion that fully contains, or is the full 
expression of, the universal truth. So the 
paradigms of both exclusivism and inclusivism 
are problematic as adequate contexts for 
interreligious engagement. Does this mean 
pluralism as such offers a way forward? 
Perhaps, but the paradigms of pluralism are 
no less problematic. 


The notion of dialogical engagement being 
based on a context of a _ preconceived 
common ground Reality, or a common salvific 
goal, seems now to be somewhat 
presumptuous as_ well as_ cognitively 
constraining. It requires the  dialogical 
interlocuters to commence from a supposed 
third position and reconcile the two they 
represent to that. In the end, these two seem 
increasingly to be variants of the inclusivist 
paradigm, which, as with exclusivism, tends 
more to curtail genuine dialogue than facilitate 
it. By contrast, the paradigm of radically 
differentiated pluralism, premised on 
irreconcilable _ differentiation of religious 
identities, would seem to signal little point in 
pursuing dialogic engagement. 

Perhaps a_- context for _ interreligious 
engagement shaped by the paradigms of 
complementary holistic pluralism, or dynamic 
parallel pluralism, may offer a more realistic 
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basis for dialogue. The aim of dialogical 
engagement is not to reconcile perspectives 
and theologies across any two or more 
religions, but to grow in mutual understanding 
and also deeper self-understanding. Because 
actual religions are very different in many 
respects, neither has an inherent upper hand, 
so to speak, and therefore there is no a priori 
limit to the dialogical conversation. Genuine 
difference and distinctiveness can be affirmed, 
but there is scope for real advance in mutually 
beneficial and challenging discursive dialogue 
as well as scope to actively pursue other 


dialogical modalities. Given the history of 
mutual misinformation and even outbreak of 
hostilities that has marked much interreligious 
engagement, and given in particular the 
contemporary climate of suspicion of things 
Islamic and corresponding Islamic antipathies 
to many aspects of the secularized West, if 
not Christianity as such, then further work on 
teasing out an apposite paradigm to give 
shape to the _ intellectual context for 
interreligious engagement would seem no bad 
thing. 
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Introduction to the Seminar: Interpreting Sacred Scriptures in Pluralist Contexts 
"Intertextual Possibility of Interfaith Hermeneutics of Retrieval" 


Gosbert T.M. Byamungu 


A background of a long history of hostility and 
estrangement notwithstanding, people of 
various religious beliefs and from diversified 
cultural backgrounds now interact on many 
fronts, exchanging ideas and_ sharing 
elements of faith across the religious 
spectrum. In this exchange, sacred texts of 
different religions are being read across the 
borders. The question becomes, has time to 
engage the debate in scholarly discussions 
perhaps not come, so as to break the ice of 
isolationism and bridge the gap of ignorance 
between religions? Could the exercise be 
legitimate, given the traditional ban against 
syncretism?’ 


Many religions prohibit their adherents from 
reading sacred scriptures of other religions 
and this is understandable. Dubbed 
Religionsmischerei (as distinguishable from 
Religionsmischung!), syncretism is depicted 
negatively as an_ illegitimate cocktail of 
differing religious practices, condemnable for 
its inherent lack of coherence. Its illegitimacy 
lies in the need to protect the faith, effected 
through the creation of virtual safe borders 
around it. The border walls off, through 
ignorance of other faiths, any possibility of 
corruption or “defection.” The faithful would 
therefore grow in their creed, nourished by its 
promises, and fed by its spirituality. Such 
traditional methods of protection were 
effective because movement was limited and 
interaction among peoples, minimum. With 
simple prohibitions nourished by _ the 
daemonization of the other, and with little 
possible information about the other, it was 
indeed possible to keep the people safe within 
the borders of catechetical conscription. 
Indeed, the law of apostacy entails a 
guarantee for people to refrain from possible 
“conversion.” 
With the world having become smaller and 
interaction easier, the walls of separation have 
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become thin. This has created a situation 
where people find a Bible, a Koran, a Vedic 
text, etc., placed side by side in a hotel room, 
for instance. This augments the possibility of 
exposure for people to read the sacred 
scriptures across the borders. The question is, 
is there a possibility of such a reading of the 
scriptures with a peaceful conscience? Would 
a hermeneutic arise and find endorsement as 
people read across? 


Indeed, there is consciousness that any 
reading experience harbors an_ affective 
potential in which through multiple processes, 
rifts, tensions and _ juxtapositions are 
unavoidable. It would therefore be unhelpful to 
sugarcoat reality with unfettered optimism or 
to pretend that it is different from what it 
actually is. Yet, it is a matter of courageous 
honesty towards self-understanding to face 
the identity of the other, against whom our 
own identity can be vectored. The issue then 
becomes, what are the epistemic grounds for 
religious discourse to be uncomfortable with a 
cross-border hermeneutic, essentially if the 
“other believers” are neighbors, workmates or 
classmates? What are the fears/dangers 
involved in an intertextual exposure of this 
kind? The idea behind this seminar is to 
explore some answers to questions such as 
are posed here. 


The Gist of the Question 

Perhaps the whole discussion hinges on the 
monotheistic perspective of the major world 
religions, the belief that your God is also my 
God, however differently this God is 
conceived or adored. The belief that God’s 
mysterious identity embraces also his 
mysterious pervasive nature, finding him 
entails an ability to see his energy expressed 
in every meaningful experience in the cosmos. 
And apart from religious considerations, there 
are crucial sociocultural considerations that 
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argue for interfaith encounter. We need to 
look around and see war-torn societies, 
especially those torn apart on account of 
religion. This wide spread violence whether 
secular or religious, is deeply a result of 
prejudice and/or ignorance of the other, who is 
daemonized and therefore hated. If humans 
were to take courage to approach each other 
in love, a possible future of destruction fed by 
a Spiral of violence can be averted. 


Religious discourse assumes a stance to help 
people cross the floods of life. Seen in this 
way, interfaith hermeneutics does not aim at 
agreement but at /istening and understanding. 
To understand the other, one does not have to 
agree with what the other stands for. As one 
would put it, we do not have to create 
“common ground” in order to embrace the 
other. If the basic aim of __ interfaith 
rapprochement is to promote greater 
understanding between people of different 
faiths, a logical starting point would be to try to 
understand each other’s sacred writings. In 
them is embedded the treasure, that can be 
retrieved for creating a better world. 

Thus, a_ healthy, sustained academic 
discussion between scholars and_ other 
experts across the spectrum of religious 
traditions would help clarify areas of 
agreement and disagreement in belief and 
practice. What that achieves is the eradication 
of ignorance of each other, and a creation of 
an ambience where acceptance might replace 
unhealthy prejudice. 

Christians are therefore not expected to 
compromise the Gospel in the course of the 
dialogue, just as members of other faiths are 
not invited to compromise their beliefs. 


Indeed, Islam can easily tolerate Jews and 
Christians as “People of the Book,” but will 
never allow for the possibility of conversion 
from Islam to any other religious community. 


Thus, what can be done by each faith 


tradition, is to deepen one’s own faith in the 
light of enlightenment from the other faiths. 
Genuine religious disagreement can also be 
healthy: “We recognize that crucial issues 
divide us [...] but for our conversations to be 
fruitful and honoring to God, we must stop 
misrepresenting or caricaturing each other, 
always speaking the truth to each other in 
love.”" 


Conclusion 

The Temple, the Mosque, the Church, the 
Synagogue. Each is a visible /ocus which 
announces the presence of the divine on 
earth. Our religious camps remain to be 
insular communities, islands as it were, where 
bridges of communication are hardly built. 
This creates a field of undesired ignorance, 
isolation, prejudice and hatred. In contrast, the 
camps ought to be like lighthouses, radiating 
love, truth and justice. Critically, can the 
reading of holy scriptures across faith 
communities cast this light into the world of 
darkness in which we are now living? Can 
scholars and religious leaders allow a 
hermeneutic of retrieval, so that God can be 
let to speak through every “word” that 
promotes life and harmony among humans, 
and make this legitimate discourse? Can we 
serve the cause of religion in promoting peace 
through listening and understanding the 
other? This seminar aims at looking for 
answers as we critically engage this important 
question more closely. 


. Syncretism was considered in ancient religious and philosophical discourse as an illegitimate blending of 


disparate religious elements or philosophical perspectives. 


" Craig L. Blomberg, Introduction to How Wide the Divide?, Downers Grove, Ill: Inter Varsity, 1997, 27. 
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Reflections on the Bossey Seminar: 
Interpreting Sacred Scriptures in Pluralistic Contexts 


Aimee Moiso 


November 11, 2003 


Each year just before Christmas, most public 
schools in the United States offer a holiday 
concert. Traditionally, children in the school 
band, choir and orchestra play and sing 
Christmas songs for an audience of adoring 
parents and friends. 


In recent years, many public schools have 
altered their standard program in an attempt 
to honor the cultural and religious plurality of 
the students. The newly-titled “winter” 
concerts now often’ include Hanukah, 
Kwanzaa (an African-American holiday) and 
even Ramadan traditions and songs 
alongside the customary Christmas fare. 


Such changes in school concerts are usually 
motivated by a sincere desire to be inclusive. 
The typical result, however, is that all the 
holidays represented are likened to one 
another under a universal “spirit of the 
season” umbrella. Specific religious 
expression is avoided or watered down to 
generic themes of love, charity and peace. 
The across-the-board message is that in 
December we all celebrate the same thing: 
our common humanity. 


Generalities such as these are normal in 
American culture. AS someone born and bred 
in the United States, | have been culturally 
conditioned to find the bottom line, the lowest 
common denominator, the single underlying 
meaning. We are uncomfortable with multiple 
solutions or the possibility that there might be 
more than one explanation. We_ prefer 
generalizing statements that gloss over 
particularities in favor of broad inclusion. 


So in December, our children’s winter 
concerts celebrate our common humanity. 


The problem is that Christmas, Hanukah, 
Kwanzaa and Ramadan is more than 
celebrating humanity. To reduce any of them 
to a generic common theme is to deny the 
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tradition, history, faith, flavor, richness, depth 
— in sum, the meaning — that the holiday and 
its faith tradition have to offer. The concern is 
not with seeking common ground, which is 
and will continue to be critical to dialogue, 
conflict resolution and peace in our globalized 
world. The concern is that generalizations 
homogenize the world’s diversity rather than 
finding meaning and value in its varied 
traditions. In an effort to be inclusive and 
amicable, nothing of substance is said at all. 


| arrived at the Bossey seminar on 
Interpreting Sacred Scriptures in Pluralist 
Contexts with an awareness of the 
complexities of international, interfaith 
dialogue and my social biases toward the 
generic. The first day of the conference as | 
sat tired, jetlagged and sweating through the 
hottest June since Switzerland — started 
keeping records, my cultural inclinations had 
the upper hand. | would have been perfectly 
happy to reduce the sacred texts of various 
religions to basic commonality and retire to 
the lakeshore. Even’ without record 
temperatures, it was tremendously tempting 
to make quick, sweeping generalizations: that 
the Koran is to Muslims what the Bible is to 
Christians, or that Jews and Christians have 
a common faith understanding because they 
both use the Hebrew scriptures. 


Any such oversimplifications | might have 
brought to the table didn’t last long. It was 
quickly apparent that oversimplifications 
about sacred texts are not only naive, they 
are negligent of the independent integrity of 
the texts and the individuals who use them. 


Sacred texts are used in many ways for 
various purposes in different traditions. Some 
texts are regarded as the direct revelation of 
God, others inspired by God, others 
illustrative of the nature of God. In some 
traditions, texts are central to religious 
experience and expression; in others, texts 
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are marginal or have been _ divisive, 
destructive and rejected. Some adherents 
use sacred texts as part of their daily ritual; in 
other traditions the text is reserved for 
scholars, teachers and leaders. Some groups 
regularly use the texts of more than one 
tradition; still others would find it offensive, 
abhorrent, or even sacrilegious to seek 
wisdom from the sacred text of another 


group. 


The idea of sharing sacred texts raises 
myriad theological and ethical questions. 
What constitutes a sacred text, and how 
should such a text be approached by 
someone outside the tradition? Does one 
religious body have the right to examine, 
interpret or use the text of another? Can a 
text be spiritually significant to more than one 
religious body simultaneously, even if the 
bodies disagree about its meaning? Can 
God’s voice be heard by one religious group 
through the sacred text of another? If so, 
should religious groups seek God’s word 
through whatever sacred texts they can, 
regardless of the traditions from whence they 
came? 


| didn’t find universal, definitive answers to 
any of these questions at Bossey, because 
none of the questions can be answered 
universally or definitively. Questions without 
definitive answers go against my cultural 
predisposition — | want to find the single 
answer, the one solution, the overarching 
truth that will make everything clear. 


But international ecumenical and _ interfaith 
dialogue is rarely so simple. During one of 
the Bossey sessions, Dr. Ghelong Thubten 
Rinchen, a Buddhist monk from _ Italy, 
presented a perspective on the possibility of 


inclusive readings of sacred texts. The 
abstract concepts he presented were not 
easy to follow, in part because of what was 
for most of us an existential gulf between 
Buddhism and Christianity. In addition, 
translation was problematic at times because 
Dr. Rinchen’s first language was Italian. 
Following the presentation, the participants 
found it difficult to come up with vocabulary 
from their Christian experience with which to 
ask questions about Buddhist thought, and 
Dr. Rinchen struggled for English words to 
explain his answers. 


| didn’t come away from the presentation with 
any sort of clear, illumined picture of 
Buddhism and the possibility of shared 
readings. What | did gain from the 
interchange was a sense of the complete, 
genuine otherness of the Buddhist 
experience, and its distance from my own 
was a gentle reminder that my tradition and | 
don’t have a monopoly on divine encounter. 


It is for precisely this reason that interfaith 
encounter cannot be reduced to merely an 
expression of our common humanity. In 
ecumenical and interfaith dialogue, we learn 
from and are enriched by that which is 
different, and in so doing we are reminded of 
the immeasurable height, depth, width and 
breadth of God. It is a profound, humbling 
realization. 


Deep engagement with the religious 
experiences of others is both complicated 
and involved. It requires humility and 
reverence for what is sacred for the other 
even though it is not shared or understood. 
As we approach each other, we tread on holy 
ground. And there is nothing common about 
it. 





Aimee Moiso is a student at San Francisco Theological Seminary in California, U.S.A. She 
attended the Bossey Ecumenical Institute’s seminar on “Interpreting Sacred Scriptures in 


Pluralistic Contexts”. 
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A hermeneutic approach in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures: 
Finding established meanings or God’s hidden will 


Ghelong Thubten Rinchen 


Our globalised world enables peoples of 
different faiths to meet together and to be 
exposed to different cultures. Holy Scriptures 
present guidelines of fundamental values, and 
in a general sense, people’s common behavior 
comes from particular sources of inspiration. In 
this regard, it is easy to. predict the 
consequences of an_ instinctive, a_ priori 
rejection of, or at least suspicion of and 
prejudice against, other people’s written works. 


The well-known New Age literature is different, 
although its origins are to be found in Western 
society and in its criticism towards its own 
historic religions. 


Despite this instinctive rejection, inevitable 
circumstances force people to take _ into 
consideration different perspectives. This effort 
puts established creeds and beliefs under 
pressure and creates aggressiveness or 
discouragement. 


If through our work we aim at establishing a 
well-defined Hermeneutics and we consider as 
a priority a few but important Holy Scriptures, 
then we may contribute to reducing somwhat 
the greatest misinterpretations. This reading 
aims at proposing the idea of two existing 
truths. 


This is the idea of Lama Tsong Khapa (1353- 
1419), the founder of the Ghelupa School, 
whose teachers today follow His Holiness the 
XIV Dalai Lama. 


The hermeneutic studies of this world Teacher 
on Lord Buddha’s sermons and on the main 
works of the Indian Pundits (the founders of the 
four main schools of philosophy) can still be 
valid today. 


From those examples, we can draw a more 
general approach, which can be universally 
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accepted. The main criteria, which we will 
choose in a critical way, could be used to 
interpret the Hebrew Bible, the Veda, the Koran 
and the Gospels. In general, a_ scientific 
approach to a problem asks for the clear 
explanation of the assumptions. Without 
assumptions in fact no research is possible. 
Assumptions should be universally accepted 
(like in the physical sciences). For example, we 
assume that the direct followers of the Teacher 
wrote the work of the Teacher in a correct way, 
without mistakes or omissions; we all know that 
the founders of the big religions did not write 
anything themselves. 


The four Gospels or the Buddhist Dharmapala 
precept are considered as_ the original 
speeches of Jesus and Sakyamuni. In addition 
to this, we could try to verify with our analysis 
that there is no contradiction that can nullify a 
predicate, a sentence of the main sermons. 
Once we have established and accepted all 
this, we could consider the oldest and most 
authoritative sutra, the one on the “Four Noble 
Truths” (Damma Chakra Pavattana Sutra).' 


The “Four Noble Truths” are in contradiction to 
one another. We will now debate this through 
rigorous analysis. 


If suffering is a Truth (or a Reality) and the 
cause of suffering is a Truth (or a Reality), how 
can it be possible to be free from suffering, as it 
is promised in the third Truth (or Reality)? The 
fact is that “implicitly” the Nirvana, that is to 
say, the end of suffering, is supposed to be the 
only “real” Truth (or Reality). This “implicit 
assumption” must be openly declared. 


So now it becomes clearer that the other three 
Truths (or Realities) are relative and 
interpretative in their nature and not definite. As 
a consequence, suffering, the cause of 
suffering, and the path that leads to freedom 
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(which is the fourth Truth) are truths to be 
interpreted and not to be taken in a literal way. 


If we do not distinguish clearly the meaning of 
these two truths, it is impossible to understand 
the meaning of Lord Buddha. 


A relative, interpretative Truth, is a 
compassionate Truth because it is directed 
towards those people (the direct followers) who 
think that suffering and the cause of suffering 
are intrinsic truths, objective existing human 
conditions, that is to say, nature. Lord Buddha 
says that it is not like that. 


If we remove the thirst for a separate Ego, a 
separate intrinsic personal Existence, the end 
of suffering is seen as a “freedom’, that is to 
say as the ultimate definite Truth (or the Reality 
of each Human Being). 


In this analysis of the “Four Noble Truths’, we 
have introduced a new concept, a new idea, 
the idea that a relative Truth is a 
Compassionate, temporary Truth. This was 
well understood by the first followers of Lord 
Buddha and perhaps even by the apostles of 
Jesus, in front of whom these teachers spoke. 


This hermeneutic interpretation of the most 
important Buddhist Scripture still needs to be 
proven. A scientific approach “always” asks for 
a “recurring” reason, capable of making the 
thesis “consistent’, a thesis that has to be 
definitively validated. This proof was found in 
another sermon by Lord Buddha, and precisely 
in the Dharmapala. In the “inspired words” 
(Vedana) of this sermon, one reads: 


“All things are not made, are not finished, they 
are peace from the beginning, they are natural 
Nirvana” 

There is no way one can doubt the definite, 
ultimate truth of this sermon. 


In reality this thought negates all ordinary 
evidence. This Truth is the exact opposite of all 
sensible appearance. “Appearance” is now the 
new idea that sheds light on the truth of 


suffering and on the truth of the cause of 
suffering. 


Cause, effect, suffering, pleasure’ are 
« appearances » which are inexistent, as they 
seem to exist. The path to freedom (the Fourth 
Truth) is now well understood. 

Ethics, the living style of the Religious person, 
is the training that cuts all appearance at its 
root, the thirst for a separate existence, a 
Solipsistic Ego, which does not exist as it 
appears to be. 


Now let's turn our attention to the 
commentaries of the Holy Scriptures. 


What could the teachers who have made 
comments on the Holy Scriptures, century after 
century, the Fathers of the Church, the Pundit 
founders of the four Buddhist schools, what 
could they understand in such different cultural 
contexts? 


They unintentionally created an epistemology 
to justify their own point of view, rather than 
allowing an objective non-dogmatic 
hermeneutic of holy sermons. These authors 
seem to have lost the profound meaning of 
Holy Scripture, the original one. In fact, if we 
force some of God's interpretative words, there 
is a risk that the resulting commentary will not 
be faithful to the ultimate definite, although 
hidden meaning of these holy words. 


Let's for example consider this other sermon 
from Lord Buddha: 


“All things can be disintegrated, made up, 
produced’! 


The Pundits of the « Realistic » schools and 
the Pundits of the « Idealist » schools have 
both forced this “literary” definitive truth. This is 
how two opposite interpretations were 
generated that would justify their own a-priori, 
philosophical positions. 


The Idealist Pundits said: Lord Buddha 


preached in this way because nothing exists in 
itself (from its side), only the Mind exists, all 
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things, all identities are a complete imaginative 
construction of human thinking. 


The Realistic Pundits said: Lord Buddha 
preached in this way because for sure a non- 
composed element (a-tom) exists because 
otherwise every pronounced word would not 
mean anything. 


As a matter of fact, if there is nothing, which 
can be disintegrated, then it does not make any 
sense to talk about things and production. 
Lama Tsong Khapa says that the preaching of 
Lord Buddha is a Truth, which cannot be 
interpreted, it is a literal, definitive judgment. 
Nothing more, nothing less can be added, it is 
not possible to make any comment. 


The ultimate and definite meaning is the 
rejection of both points of view: the realistic and 
the idealistic one. The correct meaning is in the 
middle, that is to say, the negation of both 
extreme positions: materialism and idealism. 
Only the negation of both is accepted, no 
affirmative judgment can be made. 


The analysis of such an important Holy 
Scripture can be applicable to other important 
Holy Scriptures. Let us consider the Holy 
Gospel of Saint John, the chapter on 
Nicodemus, John 3. Jesus says that what he is 
going to say is a definite Truth. We should not 
make any comment on these words but on the 
contrary contemplate them until their teaching 
comes down, word by word, from the mind to 
the heart, until understanding comes on its own 
and inspires us. 


' The First Noble Truth : The Existence of Impermanence, Dukkha 
The Second Noble Truth : The Arising of Suffering Because of Craving, Samudaya 


The Third Noble Truth : The Cessation of Suffering, Nirodha 


The Fourth Noble Truth : The Middle Way, or The Noble Eightfold Path, Magga 





Ghelong Thubten Rinchen (Dr. Prof. Edmondo Turci) is Responsible for Teaching at the Centre 


for the Maitri Studies in Turin, Italy. 
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Reflections on the Convergence of Creation Stories in Hindu, 
Jewish, Christian and Islamic Faiths 
John Ponnusamy 


Summary by Greg A. Foraker, CSP 
Washington, DC 


This past summer, | shared in a remarkable 
opportunity for reflection and discussion at the 
Ecumenical Institute of Bossey, meeting faith- 
filled Christians from around the world who 
are dedicated to ministry in the church. These 
inspiring women and men came from diverse 
Christian communities and every geographical 
region of the world. The focus of our work 
was to consider together how we might best 
understand and explore the nature and goal of 
the ecumenical movement as we all live and 
minister in increasingly pluralistic and 
decidedly multifaith community contexts. 


Dr. Jonn Samuel Ponnusamy invited us to 
consider how the creation stories of different 
world religions offer the potential to further the 
vital work of ecumenical and interreligious 
awareness and dialogue. He offered a 
thoughtful and balanced reflection, 
considering the convergence of the creation 
stories of Hindu, Jewish, Christian and Islamic 
faith, and how that convergence might further 
our ecumenical sensitivities. 


Ponnusamy grounded this task by recalling 
the anthropological and mythological roots of 
all four of these enduring world religions. 
Beginning with story, humans have always 
shared their new understanding of how the 
world works and how the world came to be 
with one another. As these stories endured, 
these primitive stories took on a mythological 
Character as humanity witnessed and 
engaged with the powerful forces of nature 
and the created world. Ponnusamy reminded 
that these myths were passed from person to 
person and_= generation to generation, 
emerging in distinct settings and cultures as 
the great religions of the world. 


Hinduism is a religion that has incorporated a 
remarkable sense of plurality, according to 
Ponnusamy. Primal man finds no pleasure in 
aloneness, and so divides into male and 
female, beginning a process destined toward 
plurality; in harmony with the cosmic mind that 
is the origin of the universe in Hindu tradition. 
The entirety of the created world is the fruit 
that is born of this first creative act. 


The Upanishads begin by asking the 
fundamental questions of a humanity coming 
to terms with their participation in a 
wondrously created world. What is the cause 
of creation? From where did we come? 
Where do we live? Who watches over us in 
our joy and sorrow? Existence alone was at 
the beginning. Conceiving an idea, existence 
propagated itself, and in so doing, created fire, 
water and subsequently food. The very action 
of creation brought inherent plurality and 
diversity the world. 


This action of creation was not simply an 
exercise in technological consequentiality, the 
creator, the perfect being, was “only due to 
the desire of God to know himself,” 
Ponnusamy explained. Hinduism brings forth 
three dominant views that further an 
ecumenical exploration of creation: that God is 
a dynamic principle; that creation is a sport, 
the activity of the divine; and that this creation 
is the overflowing of the perfection of God. 
These ideals reflect well the time-honored 
Hindu tradition to explore the relationship 
between creator and creation, and the 
meaning for humanity of this inherent 
relationality between the divine and our 
pluralistic world. 


Pr 
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Building upon his reflections on the creation 
schema of Hinduism, Ponnusamy recalled the 
richness of the creation stories of Judaism. 
Considering the two creation accounts that 
begin the book of Genesis, he noted that both 
stories emphasize the fundamental 
relationality of God and _ creation, a 
relatedness in a _ continuing process of 
developing intimacy. 


The Jewish creation stories affirm the unity of 
all of humanity, and indeed, of all of creation. 
In this understanding, the created realm is the 
perfect, ongoing activity of God, and while 
humans are created in the image and likeness 
of God, they have experienced a fundamental 
brokenness through their own failures and 
actions. The conflict of humanity with evil 
within Judaism occurs within the human 
person, making a clear contrast to other Near 
Eastern myths including the Gilgamesh epic 
and the Enuma Elish. 


Creation is understood as full of mysteries 
within Judaism, according to Ponnusamy. 
The creation stories of Judaism are myths 
which reveal the mystery and timelessness of 
the human journey with God. The Hebrew 
Bible is the written account of the Jewish 
people’s encounter with this mystery and 
reflects what they have engaged in the 
Ongoing process discovering the hidden 
forces that underlie creation throughout their 
history. The relationship between the Jewish 
people and God reflects the mutually desiring, 
symbiotic relationship between the creator 
and the human. 


Christianity accepts the Hebrew Bible and so 
draws heavily on Jewish -understandings of 
Creation, Ponnusamy notes. God is the 
creator, the first and last in the created order. 
This understanding makes clear that creation 
and history have a purpose, that is revealed in 
and through Christ. 


The New Testament reflects a developing 
Christology, culminating in the belief that 
Christ reveals the purpose of creation. Christ 
is the uniting symbol of all things under 


heaven, according to Ponnusamy. Christians 
hold that earth is fallen as a result of the sinful 
nature of humanity. The eschatological 
trajectory of Christianity reveals Christ as the 
fulfillment and redemption of this broken 
created order. 


Christians differ with regard to the place of 
evolution in the process of creation. While 
conflicts in reconciling evolution with 
creationism brought conflict, especially during 
the 20" century, these views are increasingly 
seen as complementary and mutually 
reflective of the creative work of God. 


The Quran’ provides the’ basis _ for 
understanding of creation within Islam. 
Ponnusamy notes that the Islamic creation 
story is very similar to that offered in Hebrew 
scriptures. Khalaq is the term for creation, 
indication that which is smooth, polished and 
without any cracks. This word also means “to 
form, shape, or to fashion,” and serves as the 
basis for the understanding to originate or 
bring a thing into existence. 


The Quran teaches that all creation originates 
from the will and intention of God. As God 
breathed into the mud, human beings were 
created. Humans are fundamentally inspirited 
beings, endowed with soul as brothers and 
sisters. As God called to the created 
universe, humanity alone received God's 
message. Responding through free will, 
human beings enter relationship with God. 


The human mission on earth is to join in and 
fulfill God’s creative work of bringing unity to 
all creation. Because the human is created of 
both the material earth and God’s enlivening 
spirit, an inner conflict rages in the human 
person. Working out the struggles of this 
conflict reflects the purpose of humanity as 
part of God’s web of nature expressed and 
coexisting with the richness of the cosmos. 


Ponnusamy concluded his remarks with the 
realization that the emerging ecological crisis 
in the world demands a renewed interest in 
the creation stories of the great religions of the 
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world. Contemporary theologies, including the 
feminist perspective encourage consideration 
of creation in a new light. Globalization has 
revealed the need for sharing of the earth’s 
natural resources for the common good of all 
the inhabitants of the planet. 


Creation narratives are key in this reflection 
because they express our fundamental 


understanding of nature, goodness, diversity 
and abundance, according to Punnusamy. 
Hinduism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam all 
remind humanity that we have one origin in 


_God and God is the uniting source of creation. 


In our current age, it is imperative to reclaim 
the timeless, eternal truths of our creation 
stories for the hope and perseverance of all of 
humanity. 





John Ponnusamy is lecturer at the TamilNadu Theological Seminary, Arasaradi, Madurai. 


Jurgen Micksch 


Abrahamische und Interreligidse Teams 


_Abrahamische und Interreligidse Teams bemtihen sich um eine bessere Verstandigung zwischen | 
' Menschen unterschiedlicher Religion und den Abbau von Vorurteilen und Angsten. In Schulen und 
bei Veranstaltungen werden von den Teams die Positionen der Religionsgemeinschaften zu Fragen 
_ des Zusammenlebens dargestellt und zu einer offenen und kritischen Diskussion eingeladen. 


' Die Broschtire informiert tiber diese Initiative und will die Vorbereitung interreligidser Dialoge und 
| Veranstaltungen erleichtern. 


' The Inter-Cultural Council of Germany has established since September 11, 2001 "Abrahamic 
| Teams" where Jews, Christians and Muslims cooperate. 
_ together, present their views on various relevant issues and seek open and critical dialogue. Through 
_ these Abrahamic Teams, a conversation between religions should be nurtured, which could help in 
_ addressing prejudices and anxieties among people in Germany. The teams visit schools, universities, 
_police-schools and other institutions involved in educational projects and processes. 
_ authorities in Germany having seen the value of such teams, are now engaged in furthering their 
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work to build a society respectful of the other. 


Verlag Otto Lembeck, Frankfurt am Main 
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"Who made the Drum knows what is inside it: 
Interpreting Sacred Messages in African Traditional Religion". 


Chidi Denis Isizoh 


Summary by Rev. Wilfred Tyrrell, S.A. 


Denis lIsizoh began with a very personal 
account of his home town in Eastern Nigeria, 
Ogbunike, where Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missionary activities were very 
strong. In less than a century 90% of the town 
was Christian. And like many missionary 
efforts by Christians, it left the indelible marks 
of both a divided Christianity and the deep 
rootedness of the converts’ indigenous 
religious beliefs. Isizoh tells of the Protestants 
challenging Catholic beliefs as unbiblical, and 
in turn, how Catholics like himself would 
denigrate the followers of African Traditional 
Religions as idol worshipers. His point was 
twofold. First that the Biblical text was the 
criteria for both Protestant and Catholic 
Christians claiming their version of a true 
religion, and secondly, the total disregard for 
the oral tradition in both early Christianity and 
in African Traditional Religions. 


Thus, in contributing to the seminar’s 
discussion Isizoh extends the parameters from 
"Reading Scriptures in Pluralist Contexts" to 
"Interpreting Sacred Messages in Pluralist 
Context". Herein lies his contribution to 
religions that exist without ‘written scripture’, 
and survive on oral tradition and the oral 
transmission of sacred messages. A strong 
presumption that what makes a religion is its 
sacred text, among other elements, is rebuffed 
by Isizoh. 


In Section two, "Setting the Context", Isizoh 
again reiterates the personal by means of the 
particular study ‘to present some samplings 
from the situation found among some people of 
sub-Saharan Africa’. He holds, and correctly 
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so, that "Africa is not a monolithic society" and 
as such his scope of inquiry will be limited to 
the diversity and difference while noting strong 
religious conceptual similarities in sub-Saharan 
communities. 


One striking difference between Western 
concepts of religion and the African sub- 
Saharan is that the word 'religion' is not 
translated literally into local languages, but is 
rather a descriptive account of ways of living. 
"From cradle to the grave [all aspects of human 
life, personal and communal] a_ traditional 
African follows this way. In this way, the 
secular and the religious meet, the sacred and 
the profane fuse together and visible and 
invisible unite". Here lIsizoh maintains that 
"every human activity has_ its religious 
implication", and as such "there is almost 
always a Spiritual solution to every problem’. 
Human life is infused with the spiritual. 


In Section Three of the paper, "The Edandala", 
Isizoh etymologically demonstrates the 
complexity inherent within various African 
words for the Supreme Being: Edandala, the 
Unexplainable; Njinya, He who is everywhere; 
Borebore, Excavator, Originator or Carver; and, 
found in many societies, God is Creator, 
Mumbi, Cuta, Kagingo, uDali. Quoting John 
Mbiti, the author concludes that "God is 
described as shrouded with mystery deeper 
than can be_ fathomed". Pascal's Deus 
Absconditus, the hidden God who no longer 
inhabits our scientific world, has no place in 
this traditional African religious world view. As 
Isizon_ states, "through his manifestations 
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(attributes personified), God is present in 
everyday life and is of practical importance". 


This last statement of the author is confirmed in 
the following two sections of his paper, “Sacred 
Messages in African Traditional Religion” and 
“Attitudes of followers of African Traditional 
Religion toward Sacred Messages”. These two 
sections make clear that the Supreme Being 
communicates through various means: visions, 
Signs, Omens, words, sickness and healings, 
just to name a few. God is their source. And, 
that when God speaks through natural 
phenomena and events, as depicted in a scene 
from Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart, 
“God’s message has immediate application, it 
is final, and not subject to dispute.” These 
messages can be for individuals or for entire 
communities, they may be relevant for the 
present or pertain to an immediate future. As 
Isizoh concludes, “the patrimony of God’s word 
(Sacred Messages) is preserved in the 
collective memory of a given community and 
passed down from one generation to another in 
personal names, proverbs, symbols and 
rituals.” Herein lies the living oral transmission 
of sacred messages. 


In Section Six, “Reading of Sacred Messages 
in pluralist context” Isizon maintains that a 
follower of African Traditional Religion would 
interpret the Sacred Messages of other 


religions in complete obedience, as they do 
within African Traditional Religion. God is God, 
of every one, and everywhere, regardless of 
nomenclature. “God’s word is not subject to 
interpretations according to the disposition of 
the listeners.” God’s message has immediate 
application and significance for the whole 
person. It is a complete message for a 
complete world view, intersecting every corner 
of one’s life, personal and communal. 


In conclusion, | have attempted to summarize 
what Chidi Denis Isizoh presented in his paper, 
“Who made the Drum knows what is inside it”: 
Interpreting Sacred Messages in African 
Traditional Religion. He expanded on the 
seminars theme of “scripture” to include the 
Oral traditional sacred Messages of the African 
Traditional Religion as an equally valued 
religious source of sacred communication, and 
in so doing, was able to demonstrate the 
diversity within African Traditional Religion. 
Isizoh was also able to address_ the 
conversation between African Traditional 
Religion and Islam and Christianity because of 
African Traditional Religion’s openness to 
God’s sacred messages in all cultures and 
peoples “because their ultimate source is God, 
the Borebore, the drum maker who knows what 
is inside the drum he has made.” 





Msgr. Chidi Denis Isizoh has special responsibility for Africa and dialogue with African 
Traditional Religion at the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue in the Vatican. 
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Application of Buddhist Praxis in Christianity 
Paper read at a Bossey seminar on 
Interpreting Sacred Scriptures in Pluralist Contexts 


Katrin Amell 


Introduction 


The following contribution has to do with how 
Buddhist meditation praxis has _ been 
integrated into Christianity. | will mainly 
concentrate on how the special form of 
meditation in Zen Buddhism, zazen, “sitting” 
in. silence, . or,. the. equivalent...-to 
“contemplation” in a Christian context, has 
been practised by Christians. When l|'m 
referring to this praxis | use the word “zazen” 
to be distinguished from the more inclusive 
word “Zen”, which can mean many things: a 
Buddhist branch or institution, a spirituality, a 
way of living and so on according to the 
context. For some people, zazen is neither 
Buddhist, nor Christian, it is a neutral method, 
which can be practised by everybody, 
Christians, Buddhists or by people without 
any religious belonging. Anyhow, as | have 
experienced in Japan, zazen is integrated 
within a Zen Buddhist context, very often ina 
monastery, where much time and emphasis 
is put on this particular praxis. Outside Japan 
the framework of zazen might be less 
monastic. 


Zazen was introduced into Europe about 40 
years ago, in the 6Oties. It came here through 
different ways. Like many other phenomena 
in Europe it was first flourishing in the US, in 
the so called Zen boom of the 50ties after the 
writings of D.T. Suzuki (1870-1966) on Zen 
Buddhism. Some years later it found its way 
to Europe. This American Zen was one of the 
channels. Another channel came _ directly 
from Japan with Zen masters who founded 
centres in Europe of different Zen schools 
and there offered zazen as a popular activity. 
Taisen Deshimaru who arrived from Japan to 
Paris in 1967 could be mentioned as one of 
these masters. A third channel was zazen 
offered by Christian European missionaries in 
Japan who were strongly influenced by the 
Spirituality of Zen and the praxis of zazen. I’m 
thinking especially of the Jesuit Father Hugo 
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Enomiya Lassalle (1898-1990) who started 
his career as a Christian missionary to Japan 
but at the end of his life also could be 
considered as a missionary for zazen to 
Europeans, while remaining a Christian and a 
Jesuit Father. Another kind of “neutral” zazen 
was introduced by Karlfrid Graf Durkheim 
(1896-1988) who had served in Japan as a 
cultural attache. When he returned to 
Germany after the war he made a 
psychological adaptation of zazen_ for 
Westerners and created a centre for what he 
called “initiation therapy” based on zazen. 
This was the therapeutic way. Many other 
founders or centres which were established 
later on could be mentioned. For example 
one could think of the Buddhist Vietnamese 
teacher Thich Nhat Hanh who still has a great 
influence in many European countries. But | 
will now stop this geographical description 
from where zazen came to the European 
Christian, or maybe post-Christian, culture. 


Monastic Interfaith Dialogue 


When people with a Christian background 
have met these different types of praxis, 
which have been developed in a Buddhist 
context, even if they are introduced as neutral 
methods, as therapies or whatever, they have 
reacted in different ways. Three different 
reactions or levels of commitment can be 
distinguished. One group of practitioners is 
happy to borrow some elements from the 
Buddhist context, for example the sitting only, 
but they really don’t want to go to the sources 
to pick up more knowledge about the 
Buddhist background. Another group of 
practitioners has been introduced to a praxis 
which has already been refashioned to suit 
the needs of Westerners. Here we can think 
of the use of zazen in a context of Christian 
prayer, or the therapeutic version of zazen. A 
third more qualified praxis exists, where the 
Christian practitioners really have the 
intention to engage themselves in a mutual 
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dialogue with Buddhist practitioners and are 
ready to learn something from the Buddhist 
traditions and even the Sutras. This kind of 
praxis on an interfaith level has been 
developed especially among monks and nuns 
from Christian and Buddhist traditions. In this 
monastic context the praxis has a value in 
itself as a central contemplative element in 
the monastic framework, but it can also be 
seen as a driving force in the interfaith 
dialogue. The praxis and the _ interfaith 
dialogue are thus intertwined with each other 
in this monastic context. The dialogue is 
based on a praxis which permits a spiritual 
encounter at a deep level, which is beyond 
words, or where there is no common verbal 
language. There is a structure for the praxis 
and the dialogue, namely the monastic 
framework with its institutions. | would like to 
concentrate myself on this monastic 
application of a Buddhist praxis in the context 
of interfaith dialogue. As | will argue later on 
this is not limited to people in monasteries. 
Many of the elements can also be applicable 
to lay people. 


First some words about how it started. The 
Cistercian monk and famous author Thomas 
Merton was one of the pioneers in this field. 
In his cell in Gethsemani Abbey in Kentucky 
he had for many years studied the Zen 
tradition and he had discovered its values 
before being able to go to Asia. He went 
there only once, when he was invited to give 
a lecture in Bangkok in 1968 at the first 
Benedictine pan-Asian congress, organized 
among others by the mediaeval scholar Dom 
Jean Leclercq. After his lecture Merton died 
unfortunately by an accident, but one can say 
that the monastic interfaith dialogue was born 
in Bangkok 1968, even if the organization 
Monastic Interfaith Dialogue or /nterreligious 
Dialogue, (MID for short) as it is sometimes 
called was established ten years later in 
1978. It was stated in Bangkok that the 
monastic life in Asia is the one institution of 
the Church which is closest to non-Christians. 
The Benedictines in Asia, therefore, were 
urged to establish contact with their 
“colleagues” in the Asian religions. Since then 
a lot of exchanges and dialogue activities 
have taken place. As we are here talking 
especially about Christianity and Buddhism it 
could be mentioned that most of the contacts 


have been between European or American 
Benedictines and Japanese Zen monks and 
nuns, as well as with Buddhists of the Tibetan 
tradition. 


East-West Spiritual Exchange 


There is a French speaking quite active 
branch of MID, called Dialogue I/nterreligieux 
Monastique, (DIM for short). French and 
Belgian monasteries took the lead in the 
beginning and are still doing a great deal of 
the work. A significant part of the work is the 
monastic interreligious exchange program. 
The most established form is probably East- 
West Spiritual Exchange, which has existed 
since 1979 and consists of exchanges 
between representatives for Zen Buddhists 
monasteries in Japan and Benedictines in 
European monasteries. The exchanges take 
place alternately in Japan and in Europe. 

The structure of East-West Spiritual 
Exchange is every time the same. First there 
are a few days of getting to know the culture. 
The program may consists of lectures about 
the religion, visits to shrines and temples as 
well as of official visits to central institutions, 
since these exchanges are of an Official 
character and are officially encouraged by 
both religious traditions. This kind of dialogue 
is thus something more than a private 
concern for committed individuals. 

During the main part of the exchange, the 
participants are divided into small groups 
consisting of two, three or four persons, 
which, for a few weeks, seek to integrate 
themselves into the monastic life of the other 
religious tradition. They participate in almost 
everything: religious ceremonies, daily work, 
contemplation or its Zen Buddhist equivalent, 
zazen. What is striking to all participants is 
how similar these structures are in the 
Benedictine and the Buddhist tradition. Even 
though the tlanguage- barriers’ are 
considerable, it is still possible to understand 
the other tradition through analogous habits. 


After this period of “apprenticeship” in the 
monastic life of other religions, all participants 
take part in a sesshin, a silent retreat where 
zazen is practised during the major part of 
the days. This is the spiritual deepening. The 
exchange, which lasts for about a month, 
ends with a symposium, where it is possible 
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to ask questions and discuss experiences. 
After the exchange has been brought to 
completion, contacts between the two 
traditions are maintained. Sometimes the 
same persons take part in more than one 
exchange. This leads to greater depth, in 
many ways. 

This kind of dialogue belongs to the category 
of the religious experience, or contemplative 
dialogue, where the encounter in silence is a 
form of non-verbal communication. 


An evaluation and some characteristics 


An evaluation has been published in 2003 for 
the 25th anniversary of the DIM/MID 
Commissions. The background is that the 
Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue 
is preparing a document entitled “A Christian 
Spirituality of Interreligious Dialogue”. As an 
illustration to this document, Christian monks 
and nuns were asked to give an account of 
their contacts with another spirituality and to 
describe in what way their own Spiritual life 
was changed by this commitment. This 
evaluation, which has the simple title 
“Monastic Experiences’ of  Interreligious 
Dialogue”, has not been given the form of an 
analytic document.’ The testimonies from 
forty-one persons are just there without any 
attempt at analysis. The readers have to 
draw the conclusions themselves. It is 
however possible to outline first some 
characteristics of this type of spiritual 
encounter, secondly to chisel out some 
critical points from the texts. 

As a first basic point one can mention the 
discovery of the body in a real physical 
sense. 

Through abdominal breathing, straight back, 
the position of zazen the participants could 
feel the energy circulate in their body. They 
thus got a new awareness of the body, which 
helped them also to quieten down the mind 
and had big influences on their life of prayer 
in general. | think that one could say that they 
discovered how to pray with the body. This 
physical discovery is a very fundamental 
point. 


As persons of other religions questioned my 
belief, | began to truly study the doctrines and 
beliefs of Christianity and Catholicism for the 
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Another point is the se/f-emptying, the void, 
the detachment or whatever one calls it. The 
Christian Greek term kenosis in the 2™ 
chapter in the letter to the Philippians has 
gained a deeper meaning for the participants 
through the practice. This self-emptying of 
God is a great theological theme, which has 
occupied for example the Buddhist scholar 
Masao Abe. There are also other more 
individual levels of this void. The participants 
have discovered that there is a void in the 
centre of their being, where God can dwell. 
This is also experienced as a kind of 
vocation, to be individually and in community 
such temples for the divine dwelling. Closely 
connected to the void is the detachment, 
where the Buddhists seem to be more radical 
than Christians. “| want to live having only as 
much as | can take with me when | die’, says 
one participant, and continues “of course 
there is nothing we can take with us when we 
die. So | learn from the example of the 
Buddhist monks and nuns to leave everything 
behind, to live in simplicity, especially to live 
in harmony with nature. Thus they impel me 
to a life of renunciation and continuous 
conversion.” " 


The encounter with another spiritual tradition, 
if it is done honestly, is a challenge to one’s 
own faith. Often this leads to a rediscovery of 
the riches in one’s own tradition of faith. This 
sort of rediscovery is mentioned by many 
participants. One American Cistercian nun 
describes her personal development like this: 
In the beginning stages, my participation 
taught me to use my body in prayer, to use 
my whole person. Later on, it was learning to 
be still, both exteriorly and interiorly. But after 
that, it became something in a different 
dimension: the meeting/encounter with the 
Other, both the Other as God, and the other 
as my neighbour, an other who perhaps had 
an entirely different concept of the Absolute, 
who could not even call the Absolute God 
and had no experience of Christ. Dialogue 
became my experience of meeting Christ in 
this other person. This meeting with the 
‘other’ also strengthened and deepened my 
own belief and understanding of Christianity. 


first time, and began to understand them and 
live them more deeply in my life. Most of all, 
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this encounter led me to a profound search 
for the person of Jesus. 


All of this led me to a new and rich 
experience of the Gospel and to a desire to 
appropriate the gift of baptism to allow Jesus 
to live in me, to act through me, to unfold the 
Spirit, to reveal the Father." 


l've chosen this rather long quotation 
because | think it is representative as a 
description of this process of personal 
rediscovery of one’s own tradition of faith. 


As the last point | will mention what some 
participants have called “believing and 
praying with humankind’. When people of 
different faiths sit together, often in silence, 
they become aware that they are not alone. 
They have sisters and brothers in other parts 
of the world who have desires similar to their 
own. This means an integration in the prayer 
of all humankind, that could hopefully lead to 
more sharing, more transformation and 
peace among people of different cultures and 
religions. 


Criteria for a good dialogue 


Of course other characteristics or maybe 
results from this kind of spiritual encounter 
could also be mentioned but | think the 
examples already given might be sufficient 
here. As you have noticed the participants 
are quite positive in their accounts. What they 
say is that they have got something more in 
the contact with the other spiritual tradition. 
Their horizons have been _ broadened. 
However it is also useful to ask some critical 
questions about this kind of encounter. Are 
there some problems? Can something go 
wrong in these encounters? What are the 
criteria for a good exchange? Since all 
meetings between cultures have _ their 
difficulties, even if they also are enriching and 
offer mutual understanding, | think that it is 
appropriate also to have a look on the more 
critical questions. 


| would like to highlight some of the criteria 
necessary in a good dialogue of religious 
experience. One such criterion is called 
discernment, diacrisis, in the monastic 
context from the time of the Desert Fathers, 


and an indispensable value in spiritual life. 
Today we might call it “critical review / 
examination” or something similar. Those 
who claim to represent a certain religious 
tradition have to be given a preliminary 
examination, without being judged. The aim 
is to make certain that real dialogue is at all 
possible. One point to keep in mind is the 
question of authenticity. Today there are 
many Asian spiritualities on offer, and it is 
necessary to ask whether what is being 
offered is authentic. Is it really representative 
of a venerable tradition, or is it a by-product 
or even a forgery? 


Another point pertains to the authority, which 
has to be verified. Is the representative for 
the other tradition free in relation to their 
“ego”, without attachment to money, comfort, 
reputation, or even devotion, which their 
disciples display? What is the quality of their 
training? Which are their links with their own 
tradition, their spiritual lineage? 


The last point is the attitude towards other 
religious traditions, which is totally decisive 
for the dialogue. Are these persons ready to 
learn from others, or are they only interested 
in strengthening their own positions or 
winning converts? All these points are related 
to the criterion of discernment. 

This kind of critical questions can be justified 
and useful, not only in a monastic context, 
but in the initial phases of many kinds of 
interfaith dialogue and contexts where a 
praxis from another religious tradition is 
offered. Both parties in the encounter must of 
course pose the questions. Today we also 
find, at least in Asian spiritualities, people 
who claim to represent two or more traditions, 
e.g. Christian and Buddhist. These questions 
must indeed be posed to such persons, in 
order to find out whether they really can be 
seen as bridges in dialogue, or whether they 
just want to establish their own enterprises. 


Another criterion according to the document 
is competence. To gather knowledge about 
the tradition one encounter is a sign of mutual 
respect, and at the same time it raises the 
quality of the dialogue. We are here thinking 
of the history, cultural context, philosophical 
background, social and __ psychological 
incentives, religious expressions and 
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doctrinal developments of the other tradition. 
This kind of Knowledge makes it possible to 
distinguish those aspects of a religious 
tradition which are culturally determined from 
those elements which belong to the very 
heart of the religion. An example of this is 
ch’an in China, which on a superficial level 
does not resemble Zen in Japan, but at the 
heart is the same Zen Buddhist school. 
These insights, which are independent of the 
monastic context, are worth seeking in every 
kind of encounter with another spiritual 
tradition. 

The question of interpretation of phenomena 
encountered in the dialogue is yet another 
criterion. There are some pitfalls that are 
difficult to avoid, in spite of good intentions 
and pure motives. One such danger is the 
tendency to concordism, the desire to 
compare elements from two very religious 
traditions with each other. It is sometimes 
better to state that some elements from 
different religious traditions cannot be 
compared to each other. But the dialogue 
cannot and should not bypass that which is 
alien and seemingly incomprehensible, since 
that may be an integral part of the other 
tradition. A similar pitfall is the tendency to 
exaggerate some elements in the other 
tradition, which seem familiar, and translate 
these into terms, which are used within one’s 
own tradition. Close to this danger is the habit 
to categorise that which is encountered in the 
other tradition, and use labels which are used 
in one’s own tradition, such as “monism’, 
quietism” etc. Such labels may be totally 
irrelevant and misleading in another context. 


In order to avoid these pitfalls, two 
fundamental attitudes are called for: on the 
one hand humility and respect towards the 
mystery that is proper to each person, and, 
on the other, simplicity, which is the opposite 
of ambivalence. It is impossible to belong to 


more than one religious tradition, at least in 
the monastic dialogue, and one’s own identity 
is important for the reciprocal nature of 
exchanges. 


This point about interpretation and use of 
knowledge which has been gained in the 
dialogue can also be applied outside the 
monastic context. 


Conclusion 


Many Christians have for the first time 
discovered a unified view through their 
encounter with eastern spiritual traditions, 
especially zazen. The contemplative inner 
life, where spiritual exercises from East have 
been of great help is related to the 
connection between the monastic 
contemplative life, and the general 
contemplative renewal, which runs parallel 
with the charismatic movement. Christian 
monks and nuns whose life of prayer has 
been revitalized by encounter with the East 
spontaneously communicate their taste for 
prayer in different forms. Like many other 
Christians, monks and nuns pursue their 
contemplative search with inspiration from 
Eastern spiritualities. In doing so _ they 
participate in a more general contemplative 
renewal. Through this they also take part in 
the great movement of dialogue, encouraged 
by the Church, and they give a proper 
contribution to the specific dialogue of 
religious experience. Many laypeople are 
involved in similar experiences. The monastic 
interfaith dialogue is however one of the most 
active ones in which people have done a lot 
of work and also managed to evaluate their 
experiences. | have tried to highlight some of 
these points, which could also be regarded 
as useful tools at the disposal of everybody 
who is interested. 





Dr Katrin Amell is a Dominican Sister from Sweden. She is the Director of the Ecumenical 
Theology Desk of the Christian Council of Sweden. 





‘Monastic Experience of Interreligious Dialogue. 25" Anniversary of the DIM/MID Commissions 1978-2003’. 
Special Issue of the /nternational Bulletin (E.14), Monastic Interreligious Dialogue Commissions. 


" Ibid., p. 58. 
“ Tbid., p. 18. 
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COMMUNAL HARMONY- A SOCIETAL PERSPECTIVE 


A lecture given at STANLEY SAMARTHA MEMORIAL LECTURE 2003 
organised by the Bangalore Initiative for Religious Dialogue (BIRD) 
in association with United Theological College and YMCA 


C. T. Kurien 


| am extremely grateful to the organisers of 
this event for giving me the opportunity to pay 
my tribute to Dr. Stanley Samartha. | did not 
know him very well, although my father and he 
were literally next-door neighbours on this 
Campus in the 1960s. | was only an 
occasional visitor to Bangalore at that time. 
But | did have opportunities to have 
conversations with Dr.Samartha and, in the 
1980s, to interact with him at a few seminars 
and discussions. Of late, | have read one of 
his books - "One Christ and Many Religions" 
and | must say that | am greatly impressed by 
the amazingly courageous openness that he 
shows in that book. 


As is well known, Dr. Samartha was keenly 
interested in inter-religious dialogue. But | 
imagine that for him, this dialogue was only a 
means to ensure that brothers and sisters 
dwell together in unity and therefore, | have 
chosen for the presentation here this evening, 
the topic "COMMUNAL HARMONY”. | must 
say that it is “a societal perspective". | may 
make a =e modification of that familiar 
commercial which says, “there is nothing 
theological about it”. 


lt may appear that communai harmony will 
result if we are good to members of other 
communities. Of course, we must be good to 
members of our Own community, whatever 
that may be, and members of other 
communities; but it seems to me that this is 
too simplistic a view. | would like to submit to 
you that a proper understanding of community 
itself is necessary if we are to work towards 
and strive for communal harmony. And so, 
although it may appear very elementary, | 
would like to spend a little time to place before 


you my own understanding of community. | 
was introduced as an economist. As you 
know, economists do not deal with 
relationships among communities. They deal 
with relationships among commodities. My 
concern with communities has resulted from 
my interest in human beings in general and 
more so as a result of the close association 
that | have had with two organisations in 
Chennai during the 1990s. One was called, 
"Harmony India" and the other was, "Citizens 
for a Secular Society". In the1990s, along with 
some other parts of the country, Chennai 
experienced communal tensions - problems 
between Hindu community and Muslim 
community. These two organisations were 
attempts by people at large drawn from 
different walks of life to see what could be 
done to bring about communal harmony in 
that situation. My reflections on community 
have arisen from that involvement. 


Let me start by saying what is obvious, that 
any community that we think of consists of 
individuals. A community is a group of 
individuals. But, please note that if we want to 
understand the significance of community, we 
must recognise that these individuals who 
constitute community are basically very unlike 
one another. In other words, one must accept 
that a community of individual is basically one 
of diversity. This may be something of a 
different emphasis but | think it is 
tremendously important to understand that the 
underlying element of community is diversity. 
Take an individual - the individual is an entity 
with different attributes - physical features, 
mental capacities, aesthetic sensibilities, 
religious or spiritual aspirations and all that. 
And the community consists of individuals like 
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this who themselves are a Set attributes, who 
are, in one sense, the personification of 
diversity. Two or more individuals like this 
constitute communities, as we know them. If 
that is the case, then of course, within the 
community one should expect to find much 
more diversity. And so, let us note that one of 
the key attributes of community is diversity. 


There is a second aspect of community that | 
would like to touch upon, again from a 
common-sense point of view. You will notice 
that as an individual | belong to different 
communities. My family is something of a 
community - a very important community for 
me. The apartment complex where | live, that 
is a community also, although it is a different 
kind of community. The _ professional 
associations to which | belong — these are 
communities too - and the religious group of 
which | am a member, if | am a member, that 
is a community also. That is, if diversity is an 
important aspect of community, a second 
important aspect of community is multiplicity, 
variety of communities. Please note that the 
accent on diversity holds good even at that 
level. We must recognise the existence of 
diverse communities within a_ society, a 
country or whatever it may be. Therefore, in 
real life we are surrounded by, we are 
members of, a multiplicity of communities, 
each one consisting of different kinds of 
individual members. Strange as it may 
appear, it is because of their diversities that 
individuals seek communities and create 
communities. For it is only in a community that 
an individual has a sense of belonging, a 
sense of identity, a sense of recognition. 
Therefore, although a community consists of 
diverse individuals, these diverse individuals 
will themselves strive to achieve some kind of 
commonality within the community or for the 
community of which they are members. A 
community, if one may put it that way, is 
reconciled diversity, and this reconciliation of 
diversity may come by recalling traditions of 
the past, by subscribing to a common 
objective, but also through a series of practical 
arrangements, some mundane, some very 
obvious, but some not very obvious. One of 
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these arrangements may be called authority. 
Authority has meaning or effect only to the 
extent that those over whom it is exercised 
accept it as authority. Indeed you accept 
authority because you know others will also 
accept that authority. So there are many ways 
in which the diversity within the community 
gets reconciled. This is a very tenuous way of 
existence. There will always be tension 
between the members who constitute the 
community, the individuals who constitute the 
community, and the community itself. Hence, | 
think it is important to think of community as a 
vibrant fluid entity -organisation, association or 
whatever it may be. 


Let me now turn to a third dimension of 
community, which arises from diversity and 
multiplicity. If there are multiple communities, 
these communities will overlap also. Look at it 
from your own perspective. If you are a 
member of a large number of communities, 
there will be some overlapping among these 
communities of which you are a member. It is 
in the very nature of social relationships that 
while these relationships may be mediated 
through communities, the communities 
overlap. Hence, overlapping is a third feature 
of communities. Associated with this 
overlapping is what students of society would 
describe as boundary. Any community has a 
boundary, which sets itself as distinct from 
others or other communities. If there is 
overlapping, this boundary is bound to be 
porous and yet one of the features that we 
see in life is the tendency for the boundary to 
become rigid. A boundary, any boundary at 
all, will separate those inside it from those 
who are outside it. We may refer to it as "us” 
versus “them" or "us” versus “others”. That is 
fine. But, when the boundary becomes 
hardened, the others become _ almost 
enemies. We become suspicious of them. We 
then begin to hate them. In this sense, 
communal harmony and communal discord 
are separated only by a mathematical line. As 
long as the boundary is porous, you can work 
towards communal harmony. If the boundary 
is made rigid, one can be sure that it is the 
beginning of communal discord. 
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Now, these are the building blocks that we 
can use in further discussions about the 
community and communal harmony. | 
mentioned overlapping. This may appear too 
technical a term, but think of it this way. If 
there is overlapping among the different 
communities that one can recognise, what it 
means is that there is a great deal of shared 
space. There is a great deal that is common 
and that does not specifically belong to any 
particular community. This is tremendously 
important also. What are these common 
spaces that exist in the midst of and in some 
sense arising from, communal boundaries? 
Take common examples. Civic life is a shared 
space. Commerce is a_ shared space. 
Education, particularly higher education is a 
shared space. Power is a shared space. So, 
while communal boundaries may tend to 
separate people, if you look for shared 
spaces, you can find a great deal that is 
common, irrespective of communities. And | 
shall soon tell you that in striving for 
communal harmony, one of the most 
important things is to strive to identify shared 
spaces and to strengthen them. 


But let me place before you a few other 
thoughts before | pass on to that. Let me now 
come straight to communal harmony. 
Communal harmony can be viewed from two 
angles. If a community consists of diverse 
elements inside, there is need to look for 
harmony within communities themselves. That 
is important because we have started with the 
premise that within communities a_ key 
element is diversity. If for example, you take 
the opposite view, that within communities 
what exists is homogeneity, then of course 
there is no need to talk about harmony within 
communities. But if you begin with diversity as 
the key attribute of community, then you see 
that within communities it is important to strive 
for harmony. What must one do for this? First 
and foremost, within the community it is 
important to recognise the equality of its 
members in spite of the diversity. One of the 
most difficult things in most communities, 
particularly intimate communities, is to accept 
the equality of men and women although they 


are different. And we know that the tradition 
that we have is to make use of this difference, 
or this diversity, and to use it as the 
justification for equality. 


If there is to be harmony within communities, 
therefore one of the first things that is needed 
is to strive for equality between and among its 
individual members who will have a great deal 
of diversity. Second thing required within a 
community for harmony is to search for 
principles, institutions, arrangements that will 
reconcile the diversity. You cannot take this 
for granted. You cannot take it that somehow 
there will be reconciliation; somehow within 
there will be adjustments. One has to strive for 
this and to the extent that all members within 
the community are involved in this process of 
the search for reconciling diversity, there will 
be move towards harmony. Very often it is 
thought that if there is some one person who 
will have control and will impose things, the 
community will have harmony. It may have the 
appearance of harmony, but of course we 
know that it will not be lasting. 


If recognition of equality in spite of diversity is 
necessary for harmony within a community, it 
is equally important for harmony between or 
among communities. | must recognise that 
although my neighbour and | belong to 
different communities, he/she is my equal. 
Community boundaries are not, and should 
not be allowed to become, the basis for a 
hierarchical ordering of people. This means 
that the acceptance of the equality of all 
human beings everywhere, in spite of their 
great diversity, is the corner stone of 
communal harmony. And this why attempts to 
establish communal harmony must become a 
means to emphasising universal human rights 
and to defend these rights in all situations. 


A second requirement for inter-communal 
harmony is the manner in which one would 
strive to transcend the community boundaries. 
Community boundaries are realities. There is 
no point in wishing them away. One has to 
accept that it comes from the very nature of a 
community. And yet if one is interested in 
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communal harmony, it is important to strive for 
transcending these boundaries. Thirdly, | 
would say, for inter-communal harmony in the 
larger group, it is important to accept justice 
as the founding principle of community 
existence. This is for the simple reason that 
one way through which an individual will try to 
achieve justice for himself / herself is to bring 
together others in the similar situation within a 
community and then fight for justice. A great 
deal of community tension, if you reflect on it 
for a moment, can be seen to be attempts to 
have justice established. And to add one more 
| would say, as | have mentioned already, for 
inter-communal harmony, it is tremendously 
important that members of all communities try 
to locate, to create and strengthen shared 
spaces. 


Let me turn now to the last part of my 
presentation. | want to look at two attempts - 
two different attempts - to bring about 
communal harmony, one through the political 
process and the other through the religious 
process. What does politics do in terms of the 
framework | have placed before you? Politics 
Strictly speaking, is or ought to be a way of 
identifying shared spaces in the larger 
community - that's what politics is all about. 
Granted that the country, or the nation is 
divided into such large numbers of 
communities with their boundaries, what is it 
that they have in common? Politics can play a 
significant part in bringing about communal 
harmony by identifying shared spaces and 
strengthening shared spaces. Also politics in 
democratic societies try to get people to 
transcend their narrow communal loyalties by 
placing before them the notion of a larger 
community — the nation. So politics can also 
help in transcending boundaries and a major 
part of politics certainly is to make sure that 
there is justice in the system. In one sense, 
therefore, politics can be a powerful force for 
achieving communal harmony and yet, it can 
have its internal perversions as well, of 
different kinds. For instance, when elections 
come, the simplest thing is to cater to the 
community loyalties of the voters, convert 
communities into vote banks and say — well, 
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the noble task of identifying shared spaces, 
we will turn to that after the elections; but the 
immediate task is to get power. The only way 
to get power is to convert these communities 
into vote banks and, therefore, start rigidifying 
the boundaries between communities. That is 
one way through which politics, which can be 
a powerful force in bringing about communal 
harmony defeat its own purpose. 


A second tendency is to put a halo around the 
larger community called the nation saying that 
we must get rid of all smaller loyalties and 
accept loyalty to the nation as the ultimate 
loyalty - absolutising the nation as a 
community. This arises from the attempt to 
transcend boundaries, but the absolutising of 
the nation is a dangerous tendency as several 
historical instances, such as Hitlers Germany, 
have shown. A third manner in which politics 
corrupts the system in this sense is to place 
majoritarian power as the arbiter of all issues. 
It springs from thinking of democracy solely as 
the rule by the majority and insisting that the 
minority must always yield to the majority. It 
arises from not having any principles other 
than numerical strength to validate issues. 
These are ways in which politics, which can 
play a positive role in communal harmony, 
very often degenerates into powerful forces 
Causing communal discord and tensions. 


| turn now to religion. | Know | have to be 
careful in this audience speaking about 
religion but let me do the same kind of 
analysis of religion - societal analysis of 
religion - that | have done with politics. 
Religion also has certain positive attributes 
that can contribute towards communal 
harmony. Let me mention a few - | imagine 
that all religions fundamentally and basically 
will accept the equality of all human beings. 
This is a strong point that religion can 
emphasise in the search for communal 
harmony. Religions also speak about the need 
for transcendence, transcending all narrow 
boundaries, narrow loyalties, rising above all 
of these. This is another positive factor that 
religion can contribute. But religion can also 
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become a corrupting factor in the search for 
communal harmony. How does this happen? 


Consider first the accent on equality. While 
religions, in principle, or in the abstract, affirm 
the equality of all human beings, in practice, 
they set different standards. Most religions 
effectively give a lower status to women than 
to men, surprisingly in the very core of their 
activities, religious duties such as priesthood. 
Theological justifications have been put 
forward for claiming that human beings with 
certain skin complexions are superior to all 
others. Some religious doctrines consider 
people doing manual labour inferior to those 
who claim to work with their brains. According 
to certain religious considerations, people who 
by the accident of their birth belong to some 
geographical territories are more privileged 
than others. And most religions consider the 
adherents of their faith more equal than 
others! In practice, therefore, religions tend to 
betray the commitment to equality of all 
human beings that they claim in principle. 


Secondly, while religions can contribute to the 
transcendence of boundaries, there is a 
tendency to say that that transcendence is not 
of this world, but of the world to come. Here 
on earth there are boundaries and tensions, 
but in the world beyond all of them would be 
overcome. In other words, religions spiritualise 
the concept of transcendence taking it away 
from the earthly realities, tensions and 
problems. 


There is a third and, possibly, bigger distortion 
that religions bring about in matters related to 
community relationships. In one of his writings 
on the subject Wesley Ariarajah, whom many 
of you may know, refers to religious traditions 
as “an intellectual dogmatic deposit that has 
become part of the understanding of life and 
reality’. This dogmatic deposit consists of 
converting all earthly realities into religious 
categories. Totally overlooking all other 
dimensions of human life, religions tend to 
reduce human beings into one-dimensional 
religious entities such as Christians, Hindus, 
Muslims and so on. And ignoring the many 


non-religious experiential shared spaces of 
these human beings religions tend to separate 
them into clear-cut communities, which can be 
only hostile towards one another. Sometimes, 
it may be, as a temporary expedient for easy 
identification, but when religious authorities 
give a label, whatever may be the purpose 
behind it, it sticks — communal boundaries 
become hardened on the basis of these 
alleged religious differences and tensions, and 
hatred begin to emerge. 


Politics that should put the accent on shared 
spaces can, and often does, deteriorate into a 
blatant agent for communal discord. Religions 
that should uphold the equality of all human 
beings and should become visible 
manifestations of the experiences’. of 
transcending boundaries frequently become 
the means to harden communal boundaries. 
Such are the social realities. There is also a 
kind of deadly combination of religion and 
politics that totally  vitiates communal 
relationships. That is a politics that insists 
religious homogeneity is the basis of true 
national loyalty. When that religion is also 
claimed to have risen from the soil — the 
sacred land — a “community” is created which 
is a rigid packaging of religion, nationality, 
politics and, possibly, numerical strength. 
Thereby the equality of all human beings is 
set aside; the possibility of transcendence is 
negated; the quest for shared spaces is given 
up. Communal hegemony is misconstrued as 
communal harmony — the “others” falling in 
line with “us”. The rigidly composed 
homogeneity on both “us” and “them” is false, 
but the chasm caused by the hardening of the 
boundary leads to discord and conflict. 


It is because of these subtle and blatant 
distortions which are all too common in our 
midst that a proper understanding of 
community is a_ prerequisite to promote 
communal harmony. Let us accept diversity as 
the basic ingredient of community and so 
celebrate diversity. Let us, at the same time, 
strive to reconcile our diversities. Let us hold 
on to equality as the prime means to that 
reconciliation and justice as the binding 
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thread. Let us recognise that each one of us 
belongs to a plurality of communities and 
while being loyal to our legitimate 
communities let us strive to transcend them 
without absolutising any. And, while we 
continue to dialogue our differences — for we 


are different — let us explore, expand and 
strengthen the shared spaces that unite us. 
Thus may we experience the blessedness that 
comes when brothers and sisters dwell 
together in unity. 





Dr. C.T. Kurien is Professor Emeritus of the Madras Institute of Development Studies of which 
he was Director and Chairman. He was Professor of Economics at the Madras Christian 
College. 
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Buddhists, Christians and the Doctrine of Creation 


5‘" Conference of the European Network of Buddhist-Christian Studies 
Samye Ling, Scotland, 16-19 May 2003 


Samye Ling, founded in 1967 by Dr Akong 
Tulku Rinpoche and now under the guidance 
of his brother, the Venerable Lama Yeshe 
Losal, is one of the oldest and largest 
Buddhist monasteries in Europe. Ven. Yeshe, 
welcoming conference participants, told how 
the monastery has both materially and 
spiritually reinvigorated what had become a 
depressed area around the town of Lockerbie 
in southwest Scotland. Despite the inclement 
weather, it was thus an appropriate venue for 
the fifth conference of the European Network 
of Buddhist-Christian Studies on the topic of 
creation. As Perry Schmidt-Leukel (Glasgow), 
who organised the conference, pointed out in 
his opening remarks, creation in view of 
ultimate redemption is the quintessentially 
Christian doctrine. Yet Buddhism certainly did 
not see samsara as the ultimate reality, and 
even if the origin of the world was ultimately 
an unanswerable question, Buddhism too was 
confronted by the problem of evil. 


Ernst Steinkellner (Vienna) opened the 
conference proper with an account of 
Buddhist critiques of Hindu doctrines of 
creation. The absolute Brahman was not a 
creator, but in the course of doctrinal evolution 
(the masculine Brahman becoming the post- 
Vedic Brahma) the world came to be seen as 
the work of a kind of demi-urge, leaving open 
the question ‘why?’. Buddhism, restricting 
itself to the realm of the finite, mocked 
Brahmin ideas of the cause of the world, but 
still had to account for the existence and 
nature of the world. By the time the 
Madhyamaka had developed theories of 
momentary creation, these had become part 
of the common logic of Buddhists and Hindus. 


This was followed by a presentation on 
contemporary Buddhist critiques of creation 
and creator doctrines by José Cabezon 


(Santa Barbara), who pointed out certain 
affinities between modern theories of many 
universes without beginning or end and 
traditional Buddhist ideas. Buddhism, he 
maintained, has an aversion to cosmological 
uniqueness, whether spatial, temporal, causal 
or personal, but it does regard the causal law 
of karman as ineluctable. Despite the critiques 
of Buddhist thinkers like Gunapala Dharmasiri 
of Sri Lanka, who are under the 
misapprehension that Buddhism is on a par 
with science whereas Christianity is merely 
religion, this lays the basis for a metaphysics. 
The site of both suffering and liberation is the 
co-creativity of all beings. Buddhism is 
concerned, not with being, but with 
consciousness. 

Eva Neumaier (Calgary) suggested that in fact 
Buddhism does have conceptions of creation, 
but in narrative form, represented in the 
cosmological structure of the world as the 
product of the Buddha’s meditation rather than 
as a cosmogony. Creation is not ex nihilo, 
because nature pre-dates any act of creation, 
yet the ‘emptiness’ of shdnyata is also the 
‘swollenness’ of fulfilled potential. The Buddha 
has been represented as the _ all-creating 
sovereign, and pure mind has_ been 
interpreted as the gender-neutral mother- 
father of all Buddhas, the ‘primordial basis’. 
The ‘original enlightenment objected to by 
Critical Buddhism enabled Buddhists to adapt 
pre-Buddhist ideas such as the Tao, even to 
the extent of tolerating animistic polytheism. 


If this presentation surprised some 
participants, it provided the _ perfect 
counterpart to the paper on Christian ideas of 
creation by John Keenan (Middlebury 
College). The Jewish and _ Christian 
conceptions of creation arise out of events in 
history, the exodus from Egypt being the 
originating metaphor. For Christians, liberation 
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from the bondage of sin was the legacy of 
Israel's tribal warrior God. The Genesis 
accounts of creation are essentially liturgical, 
not cosmogonic. Creation is simply assumed 
as the evidence of divine transcendence; God 
is not a benevolent parent. The pagan critics 
who mocked the Jewish and Christian 
creation stories were just as misguided as the 
Buddhists who ridiculed the Vedic myths. God 
was eventually conceived as ipsum esse, the 
‘to be’ of things, a non-substantialist account 
that does not purport to answer the question 
‘why?’. According to the logic of Buddhism, 
the complete enlightenment of all would mean 
the final extinction of Karman and with it the 
disappearance of the world, including the 
Buddhas! Such dependent co-arising is 
human history. 


What, then, of evil? Armin Kreiner (Mainz) had 
the unenviable task of tackling the problem of 
theodicy in the Buddhist-Christian context thus 
established. He gave a closely argued version 
of the traditional Christian account derived 
from original sin, saying that it has now lost 
credibility. God causes or permits everything 
in the world, yet nothing in the world makes it 
inevitable that it was caused by a 
transcendent being. There is genuine evil 
which should not be, but values cannot be 
realised without suffering and the risk of evil. 
That we could have acted otherwise is the 
mark of personhood, just as it is only through 
facing challenges and dangers that ‘soul- 
making’ can succeed. The unanswerable 
question ‘why evil?’ can be asked in any 
logically possible world. 


A possible alternative view is provided by 
process theology, and Aasulv Lande (Lund) 


gave an account of this as a possible way of 
mediating between Buddhist and Christian 
views of creation. It has been suggested that 
Buddhism lacks the Capacity for 
modernisation precisely because it lacks a 
doctrine of creation, but Christians themselves 
are now searching for alternatives to an 
authoritarian creator-God. Scandinavian 
creation theology (Grundvig, Lagstrup) sees 
humans as co-creators, while the process 
theologians assert not only that God creates 
the world, but that the world creates God, the 
‘fellow-sufferer who understands’. 


In an attempt to tie up the various threads of 
the conference in the context of Buddhist and 
Christian approaches to ecology, John D’Arcy 
May (Dublin) sketched out a basis for 
correlating the ‘deep structures’ of the 
Buddhist and Christian ‘universe stories’, 
showing that, even though they do not directly 
address what modern science understands by 
‘nature’, they contextualise the natural world 
by using powerful symbols of transcendence 
such as creation and dependent co-arising. 
Canonical texts, while markedly different in 
emphasis, can still make practical agreement 
possible, because each tradition has ethical 
implications despite their different scenarios 
for the drama of history and liberation. 


Considerable space was_ given_ to 
presentations by graduate students of their 
research projects, which added considerably 
to the interest and variety of the conference. 
This will be continued at the next conference, 
which as been scheduled for 10-13 June 2005 
at the Benedictine Archabbey of St Ottilien 
near Munich on the theme of Conversion and 
Religious Identity. 





John D’Arcy May is Associate Professor of Interfaith Dialogue, Irish School of Ecumenics, 


Trinity College in Dublin, Ireland. 
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“No one religion better than the others” 
International Meeting of Pluralist Theologians/Religious Scholars 


Press Release, September 10, 2003 


Calling on all religions of the world to recognize their mutual validity and to desist from claiming that 
any one religion is the “one and only” or the “best,” a group of 35 religious scholars from Asia, Europe 
and the United States meet at the University of Birmingham, England, Sept. 6-9. Their conference 
was titled “The Pluralist Model: A Multireligious Exploration.” 

Participants recognized the link between absolute truth claims and the exploitation of religion to 
promote violence. They explored resources within all religious traditions (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Sikhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam) to show that no religion can claim to have the “absolute truth” or 
to be better than all the others. 

The organizers of the conference were John Hick (University of Birmingham), Paul Knitter (Xavier 
University, Cincinnati), Perry Schmidt-Leukel (University of Glasgow), Leonard Swidler (Temple 
University). 

The forty participants agreed on the following “Key Principles of Religious Pluralism” :- 


1. Interreligious Dialogue and engagement should be the way for religions to relate to one another. A 
paramount need is for religions to heal antagonisms among themselves. 


2. The dialogue should engage the pressing problems of the world today, including war, violence, 
poverty, environmental devastation, gender injustice and violation of human rights. 


3. Absolute truth claims can easily be exploited to incite religious hatred and violence. 
4. The religions of the world affirm ultimate reality/truth which is conceptualized in different ways. 


5. While ultimate reality/truth is beyond the scope of complete human understanding, it has found 
expression in diverse ways in the world’s religions. 


6. The great world religions with their diverse teachings and practices constitute authentic paths to 
the supreme good. 


7. The world’s religions share many essential values, such as love, compassion, equality, honesty, 
and the ideal of treating others as one wishes to be treated oneself. 


8. All persons have freedom of conscience and the right to choose their own faith. 


9. While mutual witnessing promotes mutual respect, proselytizing devalues the faith of the other. 
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WCC consultation in Turkey: a personal reflection 


Philip Lewis 


Tarek Mitri had the inspired idea to test the 
usefulness of insights developed during the 
international consultation on “Christians & 
Muslims in dialogue and beyond” in October 
2002 in Geneva in a small scale meeting in a 
country absent from the earlier consultation. 
Instead of another large formal gathering 
drawing participants from Africa, the Middle 
East, Europe, USA, S-E Asia and India, this 
time a small mixed party of six Christians and 
four Muslims organised by the WCC — mainly 
from western Europe and the Middle East - 
met with a variety of Turks in two locations, 
Istanbul and Ankara. 


Our hosts in Turkey were members of the 
Intercultural Dialogue Platform, an 
organisation belonging to Mr _ Fethullah 
Gulen’s movement. A movement described in 
a recent article by Professor Mandaville as 
“fincluding] elements of Sufi spirituality fused 
with socio-economic liberalism in a_ highly 
successful transnational educational project. 
Dozens of | Gulen-sponsored _ schools, 
emphasizing a modernist curriculum against a 
background of ‘non-invasive’ Islamic morality, 
now operate thoughout much of the Balkans 
and Central Asia” [ISIM June 2003, What 
does progressive Islam look like?] Our short 
visit to Turkey included visits to a private 
university, the Ministry of Religious Affairs — 
diyanet — mazlumder, an Islamic human rights 
NGO, the Greek Orthodox Patriarch, devotees 
of an influential local Sufi, Said Nursi [d 1960], 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as well as 
politicians in the ruling party. 


Our conversations in Istanbul were framed by 
the three short reports which had emerged 
from the Geneva conference on collaborative 
work in education; fostering co-citizenship and 
upholding human rights; striving together for 
justice and overcoming violence. In reality, the 
entire consultation revisited such themes in a 
variety of ways. All | will do here is identify 
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some of the insights | personally garnered 
from this process. 


Clearly admission to the EU was keenly 
sought by everyone we met. Mazlumder 
considered that entry would strengthen the 
human rights activities in the country, not least 
in the area of religious freedom. Turks long 
committed to inter-religious dialogue also 
remarked that possible entry into the EU had 
generated increased interest in this field, 
notably from diyanet. Religious minorities also 
welcomed possible entry into the EU as 
enhancing their profile, not least as tried and 
tested interlocutors with western Christians, a 
role they had enjoyed in the times of the 
Ottomans. Western Europe had an aging 
population and labour shortage, Turkey had a 
vigorous growing population. One of the Arab 
members of our group wryly commented that 
entry into the EU had almost assumed a 
redemptive significance for Turks, religious 
and secular alike! 


Turkey is a surprising place. A state built on 
French laic lines, which attempted to exclude 
Islam from public space - hence the 
prohibition today on women wearing veils in 
state schools and offices. Yet the government 
in power embodies a conservative ethos, is 
often spoken of as Islamist, and was 
characterised by a Turkish academic we met 
as an Islamic equivalent to European 
Christian Democracy. Eighty years after 
Ataturk was supposed to have dismantled the 
Sufi orders they are clearly alive and well with 
many leading politicians belonging to them! 
Again Arab Muslims on the group were 
startled by this: Sufism in the Arab world is 
usually dismissed as apolitical and quietist by 
Islamists! 

On a personal level we were all hugely 
impressed by the friendship and hospitality we 
received. Staying in the shadow of Hagia 
Sophia and Blue Mosque, we were in no 
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doubt that we had entered a_ subtle, 
sophisticated culture confident that it had the 
resources to negotiate the challenges of the 
contemporary world. One person in particular 
embodied this confidence: a young Turkish 
Muslim woman — studying _ inter-religious 
relations... in Rome. Articulate, alert, 
amusing, self-critical, discreetly and elegantly 
veiled, she embodied in herself the huge 
significance Turkey has for Christian-Muslim 
relations, not just in Europe but world-wide. 


lf Turkey can successfully marry its “secular” 
and Islamic heritage; if its democratically 
elected government can continue to embody 
an Islamic ethos without risking the ire of the 
army, the self-appointed guardians of the 
country’s secularism; if it can strengthen its 
European sensibility while remaining a bridge 
to Asia and the wider Muslim world; if it can 


affirm its religious diversity and improve its 
human rights record, it will provide a dramatic 
example that Islam can once again be a 
vibrant and valued part of Europe. 


Reflecting on this rich experience on my 
return to my home in Bradford in the North of 
England — home also to 85,000 Muslims of 
South Asian origin - | can now reflect on the 
wisdom of one local mosque which has just 
appointed an American Muslim to be their 
imam who has just completed ten years study 
of Islamic sciences at the feet of his Sufi 
Shaikh...in Istanbul! | look forward to a 
deepening friendship with him, as he in turn 
encourages a somewhat inward looking 
Muslim community to engage with greater 
confidence Christians in the wider community. 





Dr Philip Lewis is Inter-faith Adviser to the Anglican Bishop of Bradford and lectures in the 


Department of Peace Studies. 
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Trinity and Inter Faith Dialogue 
Plenitude and Plurality 


Michael Ipgrave 


i In inter faith relations, the Trinity is often seen as an embarrassing or irrelevant problem. This study | 
_ proposes a different approach, seeing Trinitarian thought as a resource for dialogue. Drawing on the | 


| suggestions of Paul Tillich and Raimundo Panikkar, the author identifies six key issues to be 
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addressed in Trinitarian dialogue. 
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Reflections after a Jewish-Christian Dialogue 
in Temple Emanu-El, New York 


Hans Ucko 


The Jewish-Christian dialogue is in one way as 
old as the church, in another way it is a child 
born in the shadow of the Shoah (Holocaust). It 
is aS a concept in one way a matrix for 
interfaith dialogue. There are those, who would 
state that we as Christians will be unable to 
deal with the other unless we solve the Jewish- 
Christian relationship. Others will emphatically 
put forward that the Jewish-Christian dialogue 
is completely distinctive from any _ other 
encounter Christians have with people of other 
faiths, offering no guiding principles for 
dialogue with Muslims, Buddhists or Hindus. It 
is as old as the church, because the church 
grew out of the Jewish world and context. It is a 
child of the Shoah, because it was in the ruins 
of Central European Jewry that the church 
realised that anti-Semitism cannot be excised 
from anti-Judaism and that it as such has roots 
deep down in Christian theology, theology of 
replacement, theology of Supercession. 


There are those who feel that the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue has nothing to do with 
interreligious relations but that it is a genuine 
part of Christian ecumenism. They object to the 
desk on Jewish-Christian relations being part of 
the Office on Interreligious Relations and 
Dialogue and not Faith & Order in the structure 
of the WCC and instead praise the Vatican for 
having its relationship with Judaism within the 
context of promoting Christian unity. There are 
those who argue the opposite saying that the 
relationship with Jews should be conducted 
from the perspective of interfaith dialogue, lest 
we consider Jews to be almost Christian, that it 
is a way Of co-opting Judaism. 


The Jewish-Christian dialogue was born in 
trouble but its achievements throughout the last 


fifty years have made deep inroads in churches . 


throughout the world or at least in churches, 
where Jewish history and presence has been 
or continues to be a reality. Christian liturgies, 
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hymns, prayers, worship orders, sermons have 
been changed by the dialogue between 
Christians and Jews. There is an attentiveness 
to what language does to you. Taste the words: 
“He is a real Christian” and you get a feeling of 
trustworthiness; “he is a real Jew” and you get 
the feeling of something negative, related to 
Shylock, usury, etc.. 


Progress has been made. The age-old 
theological teaching of contempt of Judaism 
has been challenged by a theology disposed to 
provide space for living Judaism. The last fifty 
years have seen a conversion in the 
relationship between Jews and Christians, 
which Rabbi James Rudin called a revolution. 
Churches have taken a_= stand against 
antisemitism and said, "We call upon the 
churches we- represent to denounce 
antisemitism, no matter what its origin, as 
absolutely irreconcilable with the profession 
and practice of the Christian faith. Antisemitism 
is sin against God and man".' The question of 
mission to the Jews has at least been on the 
table and been questioned. “There are 
Christians who view a mission to the Jews as 
having a very special salvific significance, and 
those who believe the conversion of the Jews 
to be the eschatological event that will climax 
the history of the world. There are those who 
would place no special emphasis on a mission 
to the Jews, but would include them in the one 
mission to all those who have not accepted 
Christ as their Saviour. There are those who 
believe that a mission to the Jews is not part of 
an authentic Christian witness, since the 
Jewish people finds its fulfilment in faithfulness 
to God's covenant of old.”" Many Christian 
declarations try their best to say that they know 
how much the State of Israel means to the 
Jewish people. Following the Vatican 
recognition of the State of Israel, there were 
Jewish voices saying that the goal now was 
reached; Christian churches had _ duly 
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acknowledged as issues of vital interest to 
Jews the three concerns: antisemitism, mission 
to the Jews and the State of Israel. Could one 
really ask for more? Was there any rational and 
convincing reason to pursue the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue? 


If one wants more from the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue, one cannot be satisfied with what has 
seemingly been achieved. We cannot close the 
book on the Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
Recognition of the State of Israel by the 
Vatican is by no means the same as saying 
that there is one issue less to discuss in 
dialogue. The Jewish-Christian dialogue was 
born in trouble. In spite of its many successes, 
it has one particularly troublesome feature: the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. For some _ time 
churches have tried to keep the two issues 
apart, one branch of the church did Jewish- 
Christian dialogue and focused on history, 
Bible and in some cases theology, another was 
involved in relations with the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict from the perspective of justice and 
peace. The hope may have been that the twain 
would never meet. In the end, it became 
necessary to try to bring into conversation the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue and the _Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. The WCC made some few 
attempts towards facilitating this conversation, 
providing space for meetings between 
Christians involved in  Jewish-Christian 
dialogue and Christians involved in addressing 
issues in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. There 
were even some bold efforts by the WCC 
towards dialogues on the spiritual significance 
of Jerusalem between Palestinian Christians 
and Muslims on the one side and Israeli Jews 
on the other side. But the tensions, 
exacerbated through the political development 
on the ground, have discouraged from any 
intentional and sustained continuation. 


We are at a turning point in Jewish-Christian 
dialogue. That which has been achieved is not 
ex opere operato communicated ' or 
implemented. It requires a _ sustained 
implementation and follow-up. We still need to 
go beyond clinging to the status quo and 
realising that the current discussions are still 


much the same as a decade ago. We need a 
new context for the Jewish-Christian dialogue; 
it is obvious and fully understandable that 
World War Il drove the first 50 years of 
dialogue. The Jewish-Christian dialogue needs 
today to get out of a certain defensiveness and 
needs to investigate ways in which it can be 
brought forward in a new and more open and 
less restricted direction. 


This was the intention behind the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue organised at Temple 
Emanu-El in New York by the WCC, The 
Centre for Interreligious Understanding in 
Secaucus, NJ and The _ Association for 
Progressive Judaism November 12-14, 2003. 
Called “Understanding Oneself through the 
Other”, this Jewish-Christian dialogue brought 
together rabbis from US and _ Christian 
participants from all over the world. While the 
original intention of the consultation was to 
launch a_ theological process on_ the 
consequences of Jewish-Christian dialogue for 
Jewish and Christian theology, early on the 
focus shifted first towards a discussion on how 
we can contribute to a revitalisation of the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. Here it was 
necessary to ask whether we really know who 
the other is. A presentation was congenially 
entitled “Can we talk?” asking the question 
whether Jews and Christians in the 
conversation were really themselves or maybe 
more playing the role that the other wanted the 
counterpart to incarnate in the dialogue. 


Christians today are more likely to be 
Christians from the South having difficulties 
shouldering the responsibility or incarnating the 
role of European Christians in their troubled 
relation to antisemitism. Jews today are not per 
definition hard-core settlers in the West Bank 
or even their sympathisers. In the consultation, 
Jews and Christians expressed in different 
ways the need to get out of the stereotypes 
that we have of each other. This may open new 
vistas in the Jewish-Christian dialogue. If we 
want to build a constructive relationship, then 
must we not abandon congealed images of the 
other as eg. permanent victims and 
victimisers? In what way are we attributing 
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roles to each other, which are so difficult to get 
out of but so necessary if we want to create 
space for common freedom and a mutually 
challenging creativity? It is obvious that 
dialogue must entail a good portion of saying 
who we are in order for us to define ourselves. 
However, when we go beyond this stage, is the 
next stage necessarily that we confirm what the 
other says about him/herself? Our dialogue 
should not require us to affirm the convictions 
of the other. What is the rationale behind 
Christian affirmations of Judaism such as “the 
covenant between God and the Jewish people 
endures for ever’? The same could be asked 
about Christian statements about the State of 
Israel aS being intrinsic to the self- 
understanding of the Jewish people. Seeing it 
as an expression of Jewish faith does not 
necessarily mean that it is the way to solve the 
Middle East conflict. It is to the credit of the 
participants in the consultation that it was 
possible to broach in a Jewish-Christian 
dialogue conflicting perceptions of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and even more to agree 
that it needs to be pursued. 


The consultation enabled us to raise issues 
that could provide material for a deepening or 
renewal of the Jewish-Christian dialogue. The 
keynote addresses allowed for freewheeling 
discussions on the role and place of the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue today. Despite 
frustrations, there was willingness on both 
sides to ‘keep talking’ and a realisation that the 
dialogue should proceed beyond looking for 
areas of agreement. Dialogue is or should be a 
way towards knowing truth that neither party 
possesses prior to the dialogue. For this to 
happen, we may have to be more attentive to 
the world we are living in and not only busy 
ourselves with our own internal agendas of 
dialogue. We may think that the climate of 


‘WCC Assembly, Amsterdam 1948 


“ Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue http://www. jcrelations.net/en/displa 
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dialogue and life together between Jews, 
Christians and Muslims in the Middle Ages was 
due only to the resources of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. But when we probe 
deeper into the climate of this flourishing 
civilisation of dialogue, we discover that the 
atmosphere common to them all, the glue that 
kept them together was more than anything 
else the Aristotelian philosophy of life. This was 
the interpretative key. Today we have to ask 
ourselves about the environment of Jews and 
Christians, which could enable a dialogue that 
goes beyond the confines of each community 
or even of a sort of Jewish-Christian coalition. 
Maybe a wider conversation could liberate the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. 


Not least Bishop Krister Stendahl, veteran in 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, has broken new 
ground in the Jewish-Christian dialogue and 
contributed to an inspiring reading of the 
apostle Paul in the context of Judaism. 
However, he has also repeatedly warned 
against a dialogue between Jews and 
Christians that fosters the feeling of Jews and 
Christians against the rest of the world. It was 
most appropriate that The Centre for 
Interreligious Understanding honoured him with 
the Faith in Dialogue Award. His participation in 
this consultation opened the door to Jewish 
and Christian soul-searching, necessary for a 
true renewal of the Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
This consultation was a beginning in such a 
direction. At first deploring that the theme of the 
consultation was not properly addressed, | 
came to appreciate that before entering such 
explorations, we may have to raise issues, 
which _ still remain controversial in the 
relationship between Jews and Christians and 
calling for similar encounters that go beyond 
being self-serving. 
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A Strife from India to ‘think together’ on Jesus 


K. P. Aleaz 


My ‘thinking together as an Indian Christian 
has mainly been in the company of Advaita 
Vedantins and advaitic experience in terms of a 
perspective in theology of religions | have 
called Pluralistic Inclusivism. It is an approach, 
which is totally open to receive insights from 
other religious experiences and theologies. The 
suggestion is to go beyond a comparative 
approach to an inter-relational approach as 
religious traditions are not static finished 
products, but dynamic inter-related 
experiences of growth. Pluralistic Inclusivism 
stands for dialogical theologies that encourage 
the relational convergence of _ religions, 
conceiving on the one hand the diverse 
religious resources of the world as the common 
property of humanity and on the other a 
possible growth in the richness of each of the 
religious experiences through mutual inter- 
relation. Pluralistic Inclusivism as related to 
Christian thought is an attempt to make 
Christian faith pluralistically inclusive, i.e. the 
content of the revelation of God in Jesus is to 
become truly pluralistic by other faiths 
contributing to it as per the requirement of 
different places and times. It is through such 
pluralistic understanding of the gospel that its 
true inclusivism is to shine forth. Here pluralism 
transforms itself to focus on its center, which is 
God as God in the universally conceived 
Jesus. Inclusivism transforms itself to bear 
witness to the fulfillment of the Christian 
understanding of Christ in and_ through 
theological contributions from people of other 
faiths. The basic affirmation here is that there is 
a possibility of the fulfillment of the theological 
and spiritual contents of one’s own faith in and 
through the contributions of other living faiths. 


For an Indian Christian, and perhaps for all 
Christians, there is a possibility of the fulfillment 
of the theological and spiritual contents of 
his/her faith in and through the contributions of 
Advaitic experience. Advaitic experience 
becomes a major hermeneutical (under- 


standing and interpretation) context of India. 
The gospel is always in the process of 
formulation in terms of one’s hermeneutical 
context. There is always the emergence of the 
new. We cannot accept some _ timeless 
interpretation from somewhere and make it 
applicable to our context. Understanding and 
interpretation belongs exclusively to us and to 
our context, and there is the possibility for the 
emergence of new meanings in the process of 
this. Knowledge of anything is an immediate 
existential knowledge formulated in the very 
knowing-process. 


In our knowing-process there exists nothing 
externally ready made that can be adapted, 
indigenised, incultured or  contextualised. 
Adaptation, Indigenisation, Inculturation or 
Contextualisation of the gospel is an unreality; 
what really happens is the opposite, i.e. 
gospelisation of the hermeneutical context or 
experiencing the emerging gospel from within a 
hermeneutical context. 


Advaitic experience presents an ideal integral 
God-world-human relationship. God as our and 
the rest of creation’s Innermost Reality (Atman) 
is simultaneously the Supreme _ Reality 
(Brahman). According to Sankara, an important 
exponent of Advaita, creation, which includes 
humans, is the effect, name and form, and 
extrinsic denominator of Brahman-Atman. The 
Atman pervades, illumines and unifies the 
whole world, the whole of history and the entire 
human personality. The reality of humans and 
the world is totally derived from the Supreme 
Atman. In Advaita, the between Brahman- 
Atman and creation, which includes individual 
beings is total, and it is this relation, which 
gives meaning to human life and fulfillment to 
creation. Such an Advaitic experience is a 
hermeneutical context of an Indian Christian 
experience. There is a_ possibility of the 
fulfillment of the theological and_ spiritual 
contents of the Christian faith in and through 
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the contributions of such a school of thought of 
Hinduism as Advaita Vedanta. 


It is my contention that an interpretation of the 
person and function of Jesus is possible from 
within Advaita Vedanta that enriches Christian 
experience and | have attempted an elaborate 
discussion on this. The significance of Jesus 
lies in his denial of any significance for himself 
through complete self-sacrifice and Advaita 
Vedanta provides a theological basis for this 
self-sacrifice of Jesus and thus explains his 
meaning for us: It is Being Himself/Herself who 
is perceived in a form other than His/Her own. 
We should not make any assumption of 
anything other than Being at any time or place. 
For those who know the real character of the 
rope and clay, the name and idea of serpent 
and jar, cease and in the same manner for 
those who know the real character of Being, 
the name and idea of Jesus cease. The total 
sacrifice of Jesus is the total affirmation of 
Being. We have to sacrifice ourselves as Jesus 
did to discover our reality as Being. Our 
interpretation of Jesus as the extrinsic 
denominator (upadhi), name and_ form 
(namarupa) and effect (karya) of Brahman 
affirms this relation of total dependence on the 
part of Jesus upon Brahman. 


In Advaita Vedanta Creation, which includes 
individual beings, is considered as the extrinsic 
denominator (upadhi) of Brahman. Jesus in his 
person is able to identify the Supreme Being 
through the denial of his own person, which is 
the extrinsic denominator of Brahman. 
Brahman as related to the names and forms of 
the bodies, which form Brahman’s extrinsic 
denominator, are the jives (living beings) and it 
is this jiva-Brahman relation that is explained 
by Sankara through the comparison pot-space 
(ghatakasah) and Cosmic Space (mahakasah) 
and the reflections (abhasah) of sun or moon 
or human person. This relation is applicable to 
Jesus as well. Jesus is the reflection of 
Brahman. If Brahman is the total space Jesus 
is the space inside a pot. 


In Advaita Creation is again understood as the 


name and form (namarupa) of Brahman. 
Therefore Jesus can also be conceived as the 
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name and form of Brahman. Brahman’s 
becoming Jesus does not mean becoming 
something extraneous to His/Her own essence 
as one does by begetting a son. Jesus is only 
the manifestation of name and form that is 
latent in the Atman into all the states by 
retaining its own nature as the Atman and 
remaining indistinguishable from Brahman in 
time and space. The symbol ‘son’ cannot 
express the depth of the relation between 
Jesus and Brahman/Atman; name and form 
would be a better symbol and India suggests 
this through Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta. 


As creation is the effect (karya) of Brahman, 
Jesus also can be conceived as the effect of 
Brahman. Despite the non-otherness 
(ananyatva) between Brahman and Jesus, 
Brahman, the Cause, as cause is ontologically 
superior and anterior to Jesus, the effect as 
effect. Jesus is non-other than Brahman as his 
internal reality-providing Cause, whereas, 
Jesus is not non-other than Brahman as his 
efficient Cause. The relation between Jesus 
and Brahman is tadatmya i.e., non-reciprocal 
dependence relation: Jesus, the name and 
form in all his states has his Atman in Brahman 
alone, but Brahman does not have Jesus as 
Brahman’s Atman. The entire body of effects 
including Jesus has no existence apart from 
Brahman. Brahman as Cause is the root, 
support, repository, upholder, controller and 
director of Jesus, the effect. 


An understanding of the function of Jesus as 
emerging from Advaita Vedanta goes beyond 
the atonement theories through which the 
Christian church has tried to understand it. The 
alternative understanding of the function of 
Jesus is that he re-presents the all-pervasive, 
illuminative and unifying power of the Supreme 
Atman; he re-presents to us the Supreme 
Brahman who is Pure Consciousness as the 
Witness and Atman of all; and thus he re- 
presents to us the eternally present human 
liberation. 


The function of Jesus is to show us the 
Supreme Brahman who is Pure Consciousness 
as the Witness and Atman of all: Jesus bears 
witness that Consciousness is Brahman’s own 
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form; that the Atman should be realised in one 
form only, i.€., aS homogenous’ Pure 
Consciousness. The life of Jesus tells us that 
unless there be some principle running through 
everything and abiding through all periods of 
time or some unchanging witness of all, there 
can be no human dealing _ involving 
remembrance, recognition etc. and _ that 
principle is the Atman who is Brahman. 


Jesus proclaims the gospel that the Supreme 
Atman pervades everything, everywhere, for all 
times; being all-pervasive like space, Brahman 
can very well dwell inside everything. The 
implantation of the Atman in the five sheaths of 
human person namely physical, vital, mental, 
intelligent and blissful as well as innermost to 
all of them, we can identify from the life and 
work of Jesus. The Atman as witness pervades 
the sight, hearing, thought and knowledge of 
Jesus and us. The elements related to Jesus 
and us perform their activity through the 
pervasive presence of Brahman-Atman. Jesus 
points to the fact that the effect is pervaded 
and held together by its cause and the 
Supreme Cause, Brahman-Atman pervades 
and holds together everything, though at the 
same time totally different from all His/Her 
effects. 


The life and work of Jesus also proclaims that 
as an emerald or any other gem dropped for 
testing into milk etc. imparts its luster to them, 
the luminous Atman unifies and integrates the 
intellect and all other organs within the human 
body and imparts His/Her luster to them. The 
jivatman of the human representative Jesus is 
the reflection of the Supreme Atman in his 
body, senses, vital force, mind, intellect and 
ego. 


The Atman unifies all and everything in 
Him/Her as His/Her homogeneous essence. 
Jesus stands out in history proclaiming the 


gospel that the Atman is the common referent 
of the universe, its origin and its end; all things 
are unified in Brahman because the varieties of 
genus and particulars are not different from 
Him/Her. Jesus is the visible manifestation of 
the Atman’s identification with everything; he 
reminds us that the Atman cannot be taken 
apart from anything else. The life and work of 
Jesus proclaims the unification of the elements, 
organs, objects, mind, intellect and vital force in 
the Atman. 


The life and work of Jesus re-presents the 
eternally present human liberation as well. It is 
the witness of Jesus that liberation is an ever- 
attained fact. Liberation is the cessation of 
bondage and not the production of any fresh 
result; it is simultaneous with the rise of 
complete illumination; it is a matter of 
immediate direct result, the result of knowledge 
being a matter of direct experience. Liberation 
aS we experience in Jesus is the removal of 
ignorance and the affirmation of one’s own real 
nature, which is the Atman who is beyond 
acceptance and rejection. The life of Jesus 
affirms that the knowledge of the innermost 
Atman becomes possible for the whole 
humanity when the ego vanishes; when the 
identification of other things as Atman is 
destroyed, the experience of the Atman as 
one’s own Atman which is natural alone will 
remain. A life centered on our innermost 
Reality Atman, consequently, is the liberated 
life as proclaimed by Jesus. 


Thinking together with Advaita Vedanta can 
thus give birth to a novel understanding and 
experience of the person and function of Jesus. 
This thinking together need not be limited to a 
Christology alone. It can continue in other 
areas such as epistemology. It can continue for 
a convergence of Advaita Vedanta and Eastern 
Christian thought. 





The Revd Dr K. P. Aleaz is Professor of Religions at Bishop’s College and North India Institute 
of Post-Graduate Theological Studies, Kolkata, India. 
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Current Dialogue and other WCC publications and information can 
now also be distributed by e-mail. To receive an electronic 
version, please complete our online form at: 


http://www2.wcc-coe.org/wccregistration.nsf 
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We know that some people like to receive hard copies of Current 
Dialogue and we are happy to send these. If you would prefer 
to receive only the electronic version, please specify your mailing 
address mentioning in the comments that you no longer wish to 
receive a hard copy so we can remove it from our surface mail 
distribution list. Thanks for helping us reduce costs through 
improved service! 
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